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undr and. took 

against.the gate- to smoke 

If, by any cscs Madame socilog eae” : 

performing her usu 

currence was immedi taken note 

various conjectures. would be set 

the cause. And this came to pass 

row following the disclosure in question 
“Something wrong, I dare say,” sai 

dairy woman to the grocer’s wife, from .over 


of the Later, thet. Madame the Corporale bad |: 


not been to feteh her milk, and that it was.a 
quarter. past seven.  “ Something wrong, 
Ma’me Pipelard. She’s reg’lar as the clock.” 

“Vl, perhaps,” chimed in the baker’s wife, 
who had come to buy « new-laid egg. 

“ And the Corporal hasn’t been seen, either,” 
observed the dairy-woman. ‘Something is 
wrong, depend upon it, or he woulda’t miss his 
P . oa Pt 

‘a mote — i an Shee with- 
out either the Corporal or hi appearing, 
conjecture became more rife, and an excitement 
arose, which threatened to manifest itself be- 
fore long in the form of a i 
gossi of the neighborhood, to the worth 
poral’s lodge, with a view to ascertain the 
cause of so extraordinary a from the 
established order of things. Fortunately, at 


this juncture, the Corporal himself, pipe in | in 


mouth, came out and in own 
proper person, to buy his own milk. 

“ Ma’me Trompette isn’t ill, is she?” asked 
the dairy-woman. 

“No, nothing the matter with her, Ma’me 


Vacheau,” answered Trompette. : 
other; “only 


“That’s well,” responded the 
it’s 80 very strange ”—— 

“Yes, it is, isn’t it?” observed the Corporal, 
quite alive to the inquisitiveness of his neigh- 
bors; “but she’s going out this morning, that’s 
all,” he added. 

So the neighbors watched the ’swife 
go out, whiclt she did in the course of about 
half an houryand much they won too, 
“where ever she could be going so ‘Bs 

To their salutations, Madame Trompette re- 
sponded with her usual coartesy, but without 
stopping to enter into conversation, though she 
made sundry purchases of eatables.on the way. 
She was evidently bent upon some errand of 
importance; for though smiled blandly, as 
usual, her countex.ance, it was remarked, indi- 
cated that-her mind was pre-occupied. 

And 80 in truth it was. She had gone into 
battle many a time, without experiencing the 
sense of responsibility that seemed to weigh 
her down now. She found herself and her 
Corporal—as sho loved to call him—converted 
into political agents, and felt that.she bad, in 
her enthusiasm for Napoleon the uncle, pl 
herself and the Corporal to promote the politi- 
cal projects of the nephew. After their lodg- 
er’s departure, = night before, the Corporal 
had submitted to his wife certain misgivings 
which had arisen in his mind, as to the pru- 
dence of the course to which they were com- 
mitted. Madame Trompette, however, adopted 
more decisive views, and vigorously defended 
the position she had taken up. To every ob- 
jection of the Corporal’s she opposed a counter- 
plea, until she reduced him to silence, tho 
without convincing him that she was right. In 
her heart, nevertheless, she felt that her hus- 
band’s reasons deserved consi and 
finally resolved to seek counsel of 9 trasty 
friend, an old comrade, and act. as he should 
direct. She communicated her determination 
to her husband, as soon as he awoke in the 
morning, and forthwith prepared herself for 
the visit. Hence her non-appearance at the 
usual hour. m 

Pate Trrmnetie’s: air and gait were de- 
cidedly military; she bore herself erect and 
stiff, and carried her umbrella like a musket. 
Oa reaching the barracks or caserne of the 
ptr @ Orsay, where bony was & ra ge 
carbineers quartered, ; to chat with 
the dffloes oat duty, to who: a e seemed to 
Well known, and on ng ¥ 
G la militaire. She 


thenee, by way 


of the. quays, to Se. Faien ded valides, where | the 
she seemed quite at bome, and her. popularity ; Li 
absolutely without limit. Every one. > to | Sime 


hens ont ae cw, ing for A 
ength ehe gain © western wing of the 
building, and, making her way to one of the 
side corridors on the first floor, stopped at a 
doo d, bear 


stopping short in his oecupation of wateri 
sr beautiful exotics, which ornamented the 
window. Ge 
“Just so, Lieutenant,” responded Mad&me; 
“hope to see thee well” ena eae a 
‘0 any one anacg the 
Feonah, Li 


By the author car apie of the Bastile,” | 
“ The Feat,” The, Yule. Log,” * Philip of | 
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of the Corporal’s wifey 
over fansite ta no doubt 
would have been set down : 
what, in the modesty which 
her sex, Dravwii 

across his mouti 

cheeks, to hic) 

and asa 


Lisu- | Which 


was 
more skilfully @ little higher up. 
The Lieutenant then made his wa tothe cap 
tal, and ultimately obtained Sdypission to 
Invalides** Being now unfit for war, he took 
to studying politica, and in course of time ac- 
quired considerable over his com- 
who as an oracle in 


military friends. Indeed, the vivandiére in the 
French army is its protegé, for she it is whose 
kind hand relieves the suffering of the 


avenge any insult offered her. 

As for Madame Trompette, she was bred 
and born in camp. Her er was 2 troo) 
of the ancient school, and her mother had fol- 
lowed the oo pa of suttler to 
the regiment. h were killed afield, during 
the wars of the Republic, little Marion being 
abandoned to the care of ‘the rough soldiery, 
who brought her up with as much tenderness 
as though every man had a paternal right to 
her. In fact, ie was literally the child of the 
regiment, to whose fortunes she had remained 
faithful until she became unfit for service, when 
she retired, with the Corporal, on the pension 
allowed them by Govérnment. Even after- 
wards, however, she continued to regard the 
regiment as her own, and to look enorme | 
upon her successors in office; so that she sti 
kept up old associations, and thus exercised no 
inconsiderable influence in a -particular direc- 
tion. 

She soon lighted a fire in the little iron stove 
that stood in pod centre a ee only 
apartment, and set out the table, in arrangin 
which she was poses aided by the Licuten: 
ant himeelf. 3 then disclosed the contents 
of her basket, greatly to the delight of her host, 
who i her, Over and over again, 
on the remarkable talent she possessed in the 
commissariat branch of their profession. 
that” eh cbaerveds ante broke 

) as ir eggs into 
@ basin, and proceeded to cmadushaclre an 
omelette. “War don’t do much perhaps, 
e handy that 

have to do with it.” 


Lieutenant; but it makes 
The Lieutenant assented to the proposition, 
though his maimed limb did not present alto- 
gether a happy illustration of the fact. They 
on ably well, however, and, in the 
course of half an hoar, sat down to an impro- 
j @ la fourchette which certainly 
; credit upon the culinary re- 
souzces of + seer What. the cold 


ino 
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| way to ising thei 


her | the 


nao at hae tee Pp, and accompanied Madame 
toneat : hemes 


g. | Above all, for his freedom trom the vice which 
few" in his condition fail to contract—that of 


,| py ; he was sold from a home to which he wes 
the | 
| into the favor of his new mistress, an ignorant 


matters of 
ce Wil 
he eee reward so far, that she gave 
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which they could promote the nomina- 
‘the Prince. They evidently saw their 
— influence in 

the required direction, and having agreed upon 
the desirability of marshalling 
liest unity, the Lieutenant put on 


eir forces at 


, For tho National Era. . 
“THANK GOD FOR TO-DAY.” 
Se Peart 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“ Well, thank God for to-day /” 
ye» It was-spoken so cheerfully and emphatical- 
ly, that I leaned from my window to look at 

er. He stood between me and the 
golden gates of sunset, grasping the spade over 
had = org ali dey; an a 
negro man, with rough, tattered, begrime 
a ey aa @ hat that looked as though it 
might have beon worn from his boyhood. 

“Why for ‘to-day, particularly, Uncle Ben- 
ny?” I asked. 

A start, jerk of the hand to the hat-brim, 
and scrape of the old bodt backward in the 
soft clay ; then a smile and look of embarrass- 
ment broke over his honest black face. 

“Deed, missus, didn’t know’d you was nigh, 
or I on a? — so!” 

0 apology, Benny; it was very proper 
to thank God ; but for what?” eRe 

“ missus,” he solemnly repeated, with 
@ glance into the sky, and a reverential bow, 
“it’s that Pse livin’ and well this whole day, 
please God!” 

“You are right, Benny,” I replied} and a 
thrill of self-reproach smote my own ungrate- 
ful heart; for I knew that old negro’s history, 
and thought how few, so little favored in the 
things of this world, were so rich in gratitude. 

I had noticed old Benny on my first arrival 
in the village, as a kind of unique personage, 
rettarkable for his readiness to oblige, his good 
judgment, his gratitude for smallest favors, and, 


ing in vain the name he so reverently and 
appropriately used on the occasion to which | 
have allud He seemed to have but little in 
common with others of his rate; and thote was 
an independence, as far removed from imperti- 
hence 9s it was from sorvility, in his demeanor 
towards those who employed him, that inter- 
ested me, and aroused my curiosity. I soon 
learned his history, from one who had known 
him for years. 

was.not born a slave. He lived, nntil 
boyhood, in a free State, with free parents. 
He was artfully kidnapped, and sold into sla- 
very, after he was old enough to realize the 
sweets of the freedom he had lost, and the in- 
justice that had been wrought him. For a 
time, it was hard to bear. But the eevere dis- 
cipline permitted by God’s provideace worked 
for good on his spirit, and tempered without 
destroying its strong impulses. He became, in 
the course of years, the trusted servant of his 
employer; and at last was cheered by the per- 
mission to buy himself into freedom again, if he 
could gain the large amount specified, in the 
course of several years, by a small per centage 
on what he might earn daily. He had the 
liberty of “hiring out,” as it is termed, wher- 
ever he could make greatvst gains. 

Thus. etimulated, Benny went to work with 
enthusiasm. Every nerve and sinew were 
strained; he scarcely allowed himself time to 
eat or sleep, or suitable clothes to wear. He 
had already carried more than half the sum to 
his master, and moved about with a heart won- 
drously lightened, when a change came over 
his bright dream! His master became involved 
in debt; valuable “hands” must be sold, to 
prevent the pressure from crushing his entire 
pore: In disregard of all his promises to 

y—sacred only in the eye of God, for the 
eye of the law takes cognizance of no agree- 
ment between master and slayehe cold the 
faithful fellow, Beoring his hard-won earnings 
for his own d H 

It is but fair-to say, that this act of injustice 
met with almost universal reprobation in the 
neighborhood. But that did not save old Ben- 


attached by the associations of years—from 
| gta family—and from his hope 


If he despaired, however, it was not Ichz. 
Few would have tried the struggle again, once 
80 defeated. But he gradually worked his way 


and rather imbecile widow lady, and was at 
last intrusted with the entire management of 
her affairs; she consulting his judgment on all 
ce ; and he, toiling in her 


the utmost zeal and deference. 


him again the hope that had been the goal of 
his life. She promised to make him free, on 
condition that he should not leave her while 
she lived—if he would bring her the amount of 

we money, in addition to his average 


for the name of “freeman,” should sec the in- 
r ardor with which this old man la- 
tas well as favor of 


country round about. 
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For the National Era. 
RECOGNITION. 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“The body of an unknown female was taken from 
the river, in the vicinity of the Fitchburg railroad 
bridge, this morning,” &e.— Commonwealth. 

Unknown /—Yes, they drew it from the 
water—they arranged the dripping garments 
over the rigid limbs wifh decency, if not ten- 
derness, for thoy were men—they had wives, 
sisters, mothers, daughters; they put back the 
long, wet hair from the forehead, and gazed 
on the contracted features with sadness, and 
many an exclamation of pity as they pronounc- 
ed that word, and turned away. 

Unknown! What a falsehood! God who 
made her knew it: Christ who redeemed her 
knew it—and the mother who bore her. She 
who had for years leaned over the bastions of 
the celestial city, watching with such intense 
yearning for the coming of her child, think 
you that she knew her not? Or that the 
angel faces, looking downward through the 
blue ether, they who had watched over her 
orphan childhood, and filled her innocent girl- 
hood with happy dreams; who had striven with 
the spirits of evil for her sake—think you, they 
did not recognise their charge? 

Unknown’ What a mockery! Why, al- 
most within the hearing of that word, in the 
library of one of the most aristocratic man- 
sions of the city, sits a man who is even now 
musing on her face. Books, statues, pictures, 
mahuseripts, are before and around him, but 
that face is the only thing he sees—that face as 
it was a few hours since watm with life. He 
is a poet, philosopher, traveller, a cosmopoli- 
tan ; next week he will start for the wondrous 
region of old Egypt and the Nile; for weeks 
his imagination has revelled in the gorgeous 
loveliness of the Kast ; but, now, this face—this 
young girl’s face takes precedénce of them all, 
and half angry with himself, he murmurs— 

“Strange that women cannot be more rea- 
sonable ; strange that she, of all women, should 
not have known that change is the law of 
life, as well in the affectional world as the 
physical. She ought to have been prepared 
for this. I atm as mtich the slave of this law 
as herself; but I recognise it, while ehe dashes 
hereelf against it. Poor little fool! I am sorry 
for her! I never saw her look as she did last 
night; but when she saw I was in earnest, 
she soon grew quiet. That is the way with 
women ; they soon get used to a thing. 

“ Heigho! that poem ought to be copied, and 
sent of. it wuldo. G—— DKéd Mm, especially 
the lines 

‘ The new-born star, with light as tremulous 
As the first gloani of love in a miaiden’s eye.’ 


Poor Helen! I remember with what strange; 
slow surprise she looked up to me that night! 
How slowly, like the coming of a beautiful 
day, the light broke, and trembled in her eyes, 
until the tears fell, like happy dew, upon my 
breast. How strange, she thought it, that J 
should love her! just as if men, like myeelf, 
were not the heirs of all beauty and grace. 
But it is time for me to call on Mrs, A——, 
How exquisitely she played Juliet last night!” 
and with Tennyson’s lines + 
“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dower’d with tho hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love”— 


he leaves the room. 


This man knew her! Knew her, as no other 
on earth could know her! Would to Heaven 
he had not! He had met her at his sister’a 
(Mrs. Harrison’:) beautiful summer residence, 
whither he had repaired, a summer or two 
since, when worn out with the weariness and 
unrest of fashionable life. 

She was a seamstress in the family, beatiti- 
ful and fresh as morning. He claimed all 
beatity, by divine right ; and ehe—he was as a 
god to her—like the morning to the sun, she 
opened her heart to his influence ; he unfolded 
every leaf, and found only freshness, guilcless- 
ness, innocence, purity, originality, strength, 
yearnings for all that was good and noble and 
true, and on every leaf he wrote a mighty 
word—Love—love for him.’ 

Hitherto, everything that had come in Miles 
Wallingford’s way had been mate siibsti tient 
to one §nd—that of self-culture; but the fresh- 
ness and strength of Helen Vining’s nature 
magnetized him, and, in teaching her to forgot 
all for his sake, he forgot himeelf, and for a 
few months he lirgered in the country, dream- 
ing over again, under the blue vault of heaven 
the short dream of his boyhood, which his cold 
ambition and still colder philosophy had long 
since taught him to discard as the idlest of all 
phantoms. 

But he could not remain there always. Mrs. 
Harrison was returning to town ; business en- 
gagements recalled him also; and Helen Vi- 
ning—if she was lone and friendless before she 
knew him, how much- more so would sho 
now, when the world of thought and feeling 
he had opened to her made her thousand fold 
more alone ?—~she had nothing to lose but the 
love and trust centred in him—was it strange 
that she went with him, that she gave her 
whole being into his keeping, doubting noth- 
ing, only sorrowing that she was not far richer, 
more beautiful, more giftod{fmore graceful, for 
hissake? ~ 

‘Her nature was £0 rich and exuberant, she 
lavished its zifts upon him with such a delight- 
fal abandon, that he remained captive to the 
magnetism much longer than he himself had 
deemed possible ; and when the charm began 
to wax old, she became to him a psychological 
stady. With him, the end of life was self-cul- 
t that tended to that, every.ex- 

) that deepened his self-consci 
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auty, is the sam 
a the egret from the 

net Aedes emer 
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That the sunbeam, Sleeping on th@cottage wall, 
at which the chubby hands of infancy grasp 
and grasp again, hides within it the power to 
blind aad destroy ? 

Oh, yes; he knew all this well. He would 
have given a philosophical analysis of each, 
and spent hours in explaining the laws that 
governed them; but he did not know that the 
heart which had beat against his own for the 
space of two years, that had proven its wealth 
of love with a flow silent but ceaseless and in- 
exhaustible as the ocean, upon the cold, barren 
shores of his own being, bringing them beauty 
and life, could be so roused that it could gather 
up all its dreams, all its loves, all its despairs, 
all its memories of the past and its hopes of 
the “to be,” and, in one wild hour of agony, 
leap the torrent of life, and sink into silence. 

So he trembled in her presence. He did not 
dare to utter the miserable, insulting, moan 
thought which his contemptible philosophy 
placed upon his lips: “ That there were others 
to whom she might be all she had been to him.” 
He spared her this, but only through a kind of 
imaginary fear; and he was glad, and breathed 
freer, when she neither wept nor prayed, but, 
rising suddenly up, seid, in that low, hushed, 
but strangely-distinct voice; “Go / ” 

He obeyed—he was glad to do so, congratu- 
lating himself that “the scene” was over; that 
it had been accomplished with no more trouble ; 
and yet, there was a certain look on Helen 
Vining’s face; as she uttered that monosylla- 
ble, that puzzled him, well read as he fancied 
himself in all the changes of a woman’s fae. 
Why did it remind him so vividly of his young | 
sister; 28 she lay in her coffin years before, in 
the dawn of her worianhood. How well he 
remembers that cold, rigid look. Does he not 
know that Death, as well as Lifé, “casts itd 
shadows before?” 

He speculates upon it—speculates even in the 
splendid parlor of the Revere House—specu- 
lates even while listening to the dulcet tones of 
the Eelebfated actress, Mrs. A——. It is only 
in the evening, that he dccidetitally finde a solu- 
tion ; accidentally we say, for Miles Wallingitrd 
seldom troubles himself to look over such por- 
tions of the city papers as relate to “ casual- 
ties,” “coroner’s inquests,” &¢. Even now, it 
was by chance that his eye met the notice 
which forms the text of this sketch. Then he 
knew the meaning of that look ; it was death ! 
He read the notice again; he felt it was a lie; 
he knetw her! "a . 

or a few brief moments ke felt himself a 
murderer: He scarcely knew the difference be- 
tween himself and the most miserable crimi- 
anal ge ptr ie eae - Lut ate 
came his co ilosophy—stepping in between 
him and God— twisting the holiest instinots of 
his nature, the Gleafést teachings of his r&s- 
son, aye, the Very Word of God himeelf, into— 
not apologies—but justifications of his selfish- 
ness; atid with @ regret that she was “20 fool- 
ish,” he went on his way. 

And was this all? Yes; for men who be- 
lieve that the end justifies the means, for men 
who mistake that end, and set up the altar of 
selfishness in its place, are seldom troubled 
with conecientions scruples: 

And yet, as we believe in God, we believe 
that there does come to stich men a tiie when 
the eohsviotisntes that they haye scorned and 
trampled upon the humanity with which God 
had gifted them, is the bitterest, the moet ter- 
rible, of all punishments; hours, in which their 
vaunted attainments are to them as apples of 
Sodom ; and they would bless the hand of the 
little child that should again lead them back 
to the fountains of Truth and Life! 

— 


MOVEMENTS IN NEBRASKA AND Kawsab, 


The foliowing extract of a letter from the 
forther delegate of Nebraska, to & member of 
Congress, has been communicated to us fot 
publication —£d. Era. 


‘ Kansas Tekritory, Jane 9, 1854. 

So it seems the foul deed has been consum- 
mated, and this beautiful Territory, for whose 
benefit [ have spent eo much time and money, 
is surrendered up to the full power of Slavery: 
But the outrage is not. to atop heré. It is but 
one link in the chain of insult and injury of- 
ferel to the people of thé free States. You 
Will Hemettiber that at the last session of Con- 
ress $50,000 were appropriated to enable the 
President to treat with the Indians of these 
new Territories for their lends. But this law 
was disregarded until the plan for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was arranged; and 
then, instead of a Commissioner being sent to 
treat with the Indians in the ordinary way, 
delegations from each tribe have been hurried 
off to Washington, and the treaties there made, 
so that neither the tribes at large nor the pub- 
lic know anything of the conditions of these 
treaties. The Indian Agents, the Senate, and 
the particular friends of the Administration 
alone know, what is. going on. These ingvid- 
uals tirculated the story that no citizen would 
be allowed to take claims or settle on the Jands 
ceded by the Indians to the Government, antil 
the surveys were made and the lands offered at 
public sale. In the mean time, Senator ~—— 
sent a private telegraphic dispatch to his friends, 
to goand take posseseion of the most desirable 
locations. This information was circulated se- 
cretly, and thousands of the Pro-Slavery party 
swarmed over the country before those not in 
the secret were apprized of what was doing. 
These men, I understand, have banded together 
to prevent the settlement of Anti-Slavery men 
in the country. Several mee of these 
“ clubs” have held in Missouri, and Anti- 
Slavery men have been denounced with fierce 
threats, This I knew from the start would be 
the course pursued by the Slave Power, if the 
Missouri restriction was removed. Thus By 

pan a treachery and bad fait 
ved by others equally atrocious. 
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GREAT DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
y; June 26, 1854. -° 


e believed it was the right of his Sa 

tanic Majesty, even, to send up a petition to 
that Court which he had insulted, and from: 
which he had been hurled. But it was by mo- 
tives and objects that petitions were to be 
judged. So, if, in eending up that br ame he 
was actuated by a purpose of mischief, or was 
hypocritical in his prayer, he deeerved a deeper 
infamy than than that to which he had already 
been consigned. If this petition now before the 
Senate beeent thither from proper motives and 
for proper purposes, it is entitled to all respect. 
If it be sent hither for the purpose of mischief, 
and to produce strife, thon it deserved the con- 
tempt of every good man. This was not the 
first petition of this character sent here ; and, 
had this come unattended with striking cir- 
cumstances, giving it the color of treason, he 
would not have noticed it. But it camo here 
with all the circumstances tending to show 
that it is part of the plan of operations of those 
with whom agitation and repeal are watch- 
words. He had seen; already, one attempt 
made to give practical effect to the prayer of 
this petition, and it had only found four Sena- 
tors who would give thesanction of their names 
to its unholy purpose. It was said that these 
petitions were the result of the | of the 
Nebraska bill and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. He did not believo it. It was 
the result of a combination of those willing to 
take part in any scheme to break down the 

Constitution of the United States, and place 
the South under degradation and humiliation. 
It came from a city where the laws were openly 
set at defiance; where the temple of justice 
was surrounded by an armed mob, to prevent 
the execution of constitutional duty: where 
treason stalked broadly through the streets at 
noonday, and where the officers of the law 
were butchered. The petition came from such 
a peopls and from such a place, following im- 
mediately upon thest events. Was he not right 
in supposing this petition, got up st such a 
time, had in view no consideratiod of public 
interest? It tame from Boston, where the dust 
of the first and the last martyrs in the coun- 
try’s cuuss, Warren and Batchelder, were now 

mingled togethe?: 

The orator then cailéd attention to an Ad- 
dregs, published in the Intelligentet of the #21 
instant, said to have been adopted at a meet 
ing of the members of Congress opposed to the 
Nebraska bill. The simultaneous appearance 
of this document with this petition might in- 
dice the belief that, like birds of omen and 
pertutbed spirits, they desired companionship 
in publicity a6 well ds in seritiment. The meet- 
ing which adopted tliis ettraordinary Address 
was musb.ifreguiar. INO man-sav6 thé three 
whose names were. attadhed’ to the Address 
had been bold enough to vow his’ connection 
with it. He would rejoice if they had the man- 
liness to cdmd forward and let the country 
know who they were who Bad given sanction 
to this paper. It was to be expected they 
would do 80; and that no man would be das- 
tard enougl to 4reon himeelf from reeponsi- 
bility by avoiding any publisity of his connes- 
tion with the meeting. [t was a most carefully 
prepared paper. It did not say the members 
of Congress opposed to the Nebraska bill, nor 
did it cay 3 part of them, but it said a meeting 
composed of miethbers of Congress: Who were 
they? How many were they? The Address 
was signed by three persons. It thay be exid 
that these were dll who were there. He had 
kndwo Medtinies hergldod to the country as 
large and respectabie, cbtpesed only OF 
chairman and secretaries, and whose oily 
claim to largeness consisted in the physical 
proportions of the chairman. So far as the 
chairman of this meeting was considered, it 
night bo considered a large meeting. He could 
not believe that ah} ote member from the 
South woitild give the sanction of his name to 
the stateménts contained in that Addréss. 

The oratér theti, read the Addtess and its 
arguments updh tlie eficroathitiontg by the 
slave power; by its acquisitions and the de- 
signed extension of its area upon the adoption 
of the Missouri Compromise and the Compro- 
mise of 1850, and the repeal of the former, &c., 
&e. He commented upon the same with great 
severity of language: He said he was happy 
in ths belief, that not ofie Southern man at- 
tended the mteting. After reading the Ad- 
dres’, he suggested to its unknowh atithot to 
abandon the batren field of political litefa- 
ture, aiid turn his thoughts to the richer field 
of the works of fidtion. . The author of this Ad- 
dress bids fair to rival the writer of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments, Eugene Sue, 
Paul de Kock, and many others, who were 80 
prolific in works of fiction. Hoe had never seen 
@ production which contained in so few words 
so much fiction and pure imagination as this 
Addfess, The Address charged the South with 
pacsing the Nebraska bill, with a covered de- 
sign of making the Territories slave States; 
with annexing half a dozen States of Mexico, 
and making them slave ; with planting slavery 
on the Amazon; with augmenting its power 
by the acquisition of Cuba and Dominica, and 
in time redueing the North to abject submis- 
ston, He called fur the authur of this ucgusa- 
tion. It was a serious one, and which no gen- 
tleman should make behind the masked bat- 
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the friends and ts of its prayer. 
The fecling now existin hp orth we pc 
as néyer had heen witnessed “before. It wes 
wide-spread and universal. . It pervaded all 
professions and occupations of life. The action 
of Congress at this session had produced the 
feeling. Whole class@s of men had been open- 
ly denounced in Con for petitioning against 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. He 
would say to Senators, with all respect, that in 
denouncing the clergy for petitioning against 
that act, they had gone too far, for the clergy 
of New England spoke the sentiments of the 
whole people they lived among. Public senti- 
ment was against this law, and the cry was for 
its repeal. He euppoced there would always 
be found a party ia Massachusetts ready and 
willing to execute it, but its execution was 
egainst the sentiments of the people. He would 
saydo the Senator, that the time had gone by 
when any threat of a dissolution. of the Union, 
consequent upon the action of the free States, 
upon any measure, would deter them from do- 
ing what they conceived to be right. Threats 
of disunion had ceased to bo an argument with 
them, either for or against any measure, The 
North was devoted to the Union—they would 
adhere to it—they would go with it to whateo- 
ever extent it wea extended ; but they did not 
believe that this Union could be dissolved. Dis- 
union was an impossible thing. Why was it 
that Congress, while extending the Union in 
all directions, had neglected the great binding 
ligament of a railroad to the Pacific? He 
urged the construction of that great work, and 
said that he had no connection with the meet- 
ing which had adopted the Address, though he 
fully agreed with the sentiments it uttered, 

Mr. JONES asked the Senator to say how 
many oi these signers, who were said to be the 
bone and sinew of Boston, had sided in execu- 
ting the lew lately in. Boston. Was not a 
large number of them, with treason in. their 
hearts, and knives in hand, engaged in the re- 
éent mob to resist the Constitution and the 
laws ! 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I do not. know that one 
was so engaged. . 

Mr. JONES -asked if Wendell Phillips and 
Theodore Parker, who had incited an ignorant 
and infatuated people to resist the law and the 
Constitution, which they had not-courage or 
manliness enough to do in person—had they 
nothing to do with these riote, and these cries 
for repeal? As to the clerzy of New England, 
he had nothing to say. He never querrelled 
with women or “clergymen. He transferred 
the fight with them to the Senator from Ifli- 
nois, But-he asked tho Sonator if ho believed 
the Union could last one day after the repeal 
of the Fuzitive Slave Law? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I have said already that 
disunion is an impossible thing. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator suppoces that 
the South will stand like eravens, and submit 
to have their property taken from them in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, he is much. mista- 
ken, and knows very little of their character. 
The Union without the Constitution would be 
worse than slavery. SooneF than to submit to 
such degtadation and humiliation, he would 
himself apply the torch to the temple of our 
Union, and perish in its ruins. If the Senator 
expectéd to see the Fugitive Slave Law repeal- 
ed, or the Missouri Compromise restored, he 
might expect to enjoy a long lifetime. Neither 
thio one or the other act would the Senator 
ever £66. 

Mr. BRODHEAD said he did not know 
whether this quarrel between old friends ought 
to go Gi, St tostop. For twenty years, Ten- 
nessee and Maseathusetts had been politically 
associated in all Presidential elections. Ten- 
nessee had refused to vote for Genoral Cass, 
who opposed the Wilmot Proviso, and jyoted 
for General Taylor, who refused to pledge him- 
self ageinst it, that he might secure Massa- 
chuset’. if this quarrel was to end in their 
parting company, it had better go on ; if not, 
the Senate cught to take tip other business. 

Mr, SUMNER said that he would begin by 
answering tiie question whether the Union oan 
exist after the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. If the Union could not exist without an 
act—law he could not call it—which outrages 
all principles of humanity and right, as did 
the Fugitive Slave Law, then the Union ought 
not to exist. He would not attempt to follow 
thé Setiator from Tennessee, for, like a hero of 
antiquity; it cowld be esid of that Senator, 
“thrice had he slain lis fues; and thrice he 
slew the slain.” He sincerely hoped the peo- 
plo of the North were not to be intimidated or 
cajoled into aii sbandonment of those great 
principles of freedom whiok they had so long 
been devoted to. He hoped there would be a 
backbone preserved to the North. He entirely 

eed with his colleague as to the character. 

the memorialists. Among them were those 
who had acquiesced in the Compromice meas- 
ures of 1850—there were.also those engaged 
in great ae which, ar ree bts Fy 
great interest which, in the history = 
twice checked the humane efforts of Wilber- 
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declamatiye, and an. incentive to rouse the 
worst passione of the infatuated people of cer- 
tain localities. If the issue was to come, as was 
indigated, and the contest was to be between 
the Nerth and the South, let it come, and be 
divided at once. Let it be considered, argued, 
and disposed of, calmly, and without exciting 
appeals, drossed and rhetorical display, such 
23 was made by the Senator to-day. He would 
like to ask the Senator, if Congress repealed 
the Fogitive Slave Law, would Massachusetts 
execute the constitutional requirements, and 
cend back to the South the ab-vonding slaves ? 

Mr. SUMNER... Do you ask if I would send 
back a slave ? 

rene Why, yes. 

r.§ ‘ER. “Is thy servant 

he should do this thing?” . —— 

Mr. BUTLER, There hé is again, with o 
quotation all ready prepared. He gets up here 
and shouts it out with, as he doubtless supposes, 
more than Demosthenean eloquence dnd 
beauty; but he is mistaken. [Laughter.] What 
have dogs to do with the Const:tution ? 
[Laughter] The Senator declares that he 
would not execute the Constitution, which he 
has swofn to support. The Senstor openly de- 
claves that it is a dog’s duty to obyy and exe- 
cute the Constitution. The Senator has sworn 
: SupEet it, and declares to do so is a dog’s 
uty. 
_ Mr. SUMNER. I recognise no euch obliga- 
tions eit mr 

Mr. BUTLER. Well,I su it makes 
but little difference ee pn obliga- 
tory u ou. 
_ Mr. MASON followed, defending the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. He denied that it suspended 
the habeas corpus act, as asserted either ig- 
norantly or corruptly by the Senator from 
Massachusetis. He said thet it was Massa- 
chusetts and the other New England States 
which had forced into the Constitution the pro- 
hibition upon Congress repealing the sleve 
trade for twenty years. This was done, that in 
that time these States might do the carrying 
trade in that traffic. * 

Mr. PETTIT said that he had lived to hear, 
upon the floor of the Senate, an avowal which 
be never expected to have heard anywhere— 
that a Senator sworn. to support the Constite- 
tion owed no obligation to that instrument. He 
believed in the right of petitien. He would 
vote to receive any that was respectful in. its 
character, and to refer it. Should a pétitio: 
come here from Massachusetts, or eleewhe 
asking the Senate to expel any Senator 
should disavow any obligation to the Con 
tuties, he would vote {0 receive’ and. 
though he would nof at™present say 


sworn openly to support the Constitution in all 
its parts. He made no reservation. _He could 
not take his seat if ho had, and he ought not 
to hold his seat after making it. He again 
referred to that part of the Declaration of fh- 
dependenes, which says all menu are created 
equal, and held that if these words were used 
in the sonse placed upon them by the Aboli- 
tionists, they were a self-evident lie. He dis- 
cussed this matter for half an hour. He de- 
nied that men were created equal, either phys- 
ically, morally, politically, or intellectually. He 


port the Constitution, and who to-day spit 
upon that oath, was equal to his revolutionary 
ancestors. 

Mr. SUMNER. Never, sir, never. 

Mr. PETTIT. You denied that the Consti- 
tution placed any obligation upon you which 
you were bound by. Was such a Senator 
equal to Webster? The one had earned the 
title of the Expounder of the Constitution ; the 
other deserved thet of the contemner and de- 
spiser of that instument. If the Almighty in- 
tended to have created the Senater equal to 
Webster, then that great power had created a 
great blunder and failure. He did not think 
the searcher after an equality of morals could 
find any one more degraded than the Senstor, 
who, after having cailed God to witness his 
declaration to eupport the Constitution, had, 
with that fect fresh in the minds of his fellow- 
Senators, openly avowed that he recoguieed no 
Obligation imposed by that same oath. 
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BY C. M. MORRIS. 


Tis a glorious month for the Poot and bird, 

And I doubt me if ever a sweeter were heard 

Than that which sings high on the old chestnut bough, 
That'so lovingly droops round my window-sill now! 


Oh! leave the dull hearth, for why will ye linger, 

With pale aching brow, or swift-plying finger? 

Throw the work quite away, leave the pen’s tardy 
motions; 

All the dreamy new books will make good sleeping 
potions! 


I should know it is May, without any cipher 

Of Calendar.months, by our joyous old ffer, 

Who strolls through the village, as if the rude fife, 
That olings to his lips, were tho solace of life! 


I should know the glad month on this glowing day, 
By the urchins, half craky with marbles and play ; 
And even the Sun seems ts wear a new splendor, 
Or pen-woaried eyes are beboming more tender ! 
But sometimes old Winter, to hgke the folks fret, 
Steps in upon May, just for one ’ ; 

) A snow-drift or hail-storm, or so 

‘To lot us all know he’s not off ina h 


Bude Winter! all ive-bound and stern as You art, 
There's something about thee that clings to my heart ; 
Wits thy warm-curtained rooms and thy bright so- 
Where one ean sit down without studying graces 
There’s the table so filled with food for the mind, 
That the food for the body is half left behind, 
‘Till some Epicure-spirit sweeps off in a freak, 


” 


Then the new books, love them whenever they come, 
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wih ‘wokrigtl 
have certainly given us @ taste of their characters: 
Two of them, the Senator from South Carolina 


[ Mr. Bur.er} who. sits immediately before me, 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] who 


sits immediately behind me, are not young. Their- 
heads are amply crowned by time. did not 


speak from any ebullition of ee from the 
confirmed temper of age. It is melancholy to 
believe that, in this debate, they showed them- 
selvyes.as they are. It were charitable to believe 
that they are in reality better than they showed 
themselves. 

T think, sir, that I'am not the only person on 
this floor, who, in lately listening to these two 
self-confidént champions of the peculiar fanaticism. 
of the South, was reminded of the striking words 
by Jefferson, picturing the influence of slavery, 
where he says; “The whole commerce between 
‘master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the 
‘most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
‘despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
‘ mission on the other. Our children sec this, and 
‘learn to. imitate.it;. for man is an imitative ani- 
‘mal. The parent-storms. .. The child looks on, 
‘eatehes the lincaments of wrath, puts on the 
‘same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives 
‘loose to his worst passions, and, thus nursed, ed- 
“ueated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot 
‘but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. 
‘The man must. be a prodigy who can retain his 
‘manners and morals undepraved by such cir- 
‘eumstances.” Nobody who witnessed the Sen- 
ator from South Corolina or the Senator from 
Virginia in this debate will place either of them 
aniong the “prodigies” described by Jefferson. 
As they spoke, the Senate Chamber must have 
seemed, in the characteristic fan of the mo- 
ment, a plantation well stocked with slaves, over 
which the lash of the overseer had free swing. 
Sir, if gives me no pleasure to say these things. 
It is.not according to my nature. Bear witness, 
that I do it only in just self-defence against the 
unprecedented assaults and provocations of this 
debate. If Senators expect, by any ardor of men- 
ace or by any tyrannicai frown, to shake my fixed 
resolve, they expect a vain thing. : 

‘There was, perhaps, little that fell from these 
two champions, as the fit was on, which deserves 
reply. Certainly not the hard words they used 
so readily and congenially. The veteran Senator 

‘from Virginia [Mr. Mason] complained that I 

had characterized yone of his “constituents,” a 

person who went all the way from Virginia to 

Boston in pursuit of a slave,.as a Slave-Hunter. 

Sir, I choose to call things by their right names. 

White I call white, and black I call black. And 

where 2 person degrades himself to the work of 
chasing.a fellow-man, who, under the inspira- 

tion of freedom and the guidance of the north 

star, has sought a freeman’s home far away from 

the coffle and the chain, that person, whomsoever 

he may be, [call a Slave-Hunter. If the Senator 

‘thom. Virginia, who.professes nicety of speech, 

Wileive me any term which more precisely de- 

Scribes such agperson, I will use it.. Until then I 

shall continue to use the language which seems 
But this very sensibility of the 
veteran Senator ata just term, which truly de- 
picts an odious character, shows a shame in 
«which I exult: “It was said by one of the philos- 
ophers of antiquity, that the blush isa sign of 
virtue; and permit.me.to add, that, in this vio- 
lent sensibility, I recognise a blush -mantling the 
cheek of the Senator, which even his plantation 
manners cannot conceal. ( j 

And the venerable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, too, [Mr. Burnur;] he has betrayed his 
sensibility, Here let. mé-say that this Senator 
knows well that I always listen with peculiar 
pleasure to his racy.and exuberant,speech, as it 
gurgles forth—sometimes, tinctured by generous 
ideas—except when, forgetfnl of history, and in 
defiance of reason, he undertakes to defend that 
which is obviously indefensible. This Senator 
was disturbed, when to his inquiry, personally, 
pointedly, and vehemently addressed’ to me, 
whether I would join in returning a fellow-man 
to slavery, I exclaimed, “Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing?” In fitful phrases, 
which Seemed to come from the unconscious ex- 
citement so €ommon with the Senator, he shot 
forth various remarks abont “ dogs ;” and, among 
ether things, asked if there was’ any “ dog,, in 
the Constitution? ‘The Senater did not seem to 
bear in mitid, through’the heady currents of that 
moment, that, by the false interpretation he hag 
given to the Constitution, he has helped to nur- 
ture there a whole kennel of Carolina blood= 
hounds, trained, with savage jaws and inexorable 
scent, for the hunt of flying bondmen. _ No, sir. 
I do not believe that there is any “kennel of 
bloodhounds,” or even any “dog,” in the Con-, 
stitution of the United States. ~*~" 

But, Mr. President, since the brief response 
which I made to the Mquiry of the Senator, and 
which leaped unconsci®sly to my lips, has drawn 
upon me various attacks, al marked by grossness. 
of language and manner; since I have. been 
charged with openly declaring my pnrpose'to vi- 
olate the Constituticn, and to break the oath’ 
which 1 have taken at that desk, I shall be par- 
doned for showing simply how a few plain words 
will put all this down. The authentic report in 
the Globe shows what was actnally said. The’ 
report in the Senicnel is substantially the same ; 
and one of the New York papers, which has been 
put into my hands since T entered the Senate 
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rn§. admitting, far the mo- 
ment only, and with shame that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has any words, which, 
in any legal i t, can constrain fugitive 
slaves, then Pdi to say, that, as I understand 
the Constitution, this clause does not impose 






























































































upon me, as a Senator or citizen, any obligation 
to take part, directly or indirectly, in the surren- 
der of a fugitive slave 


Sir, as a Senator, I have taken at your desk 
the oath to support the Constitution, as J wnder- 
stand it. And understanding it as I do, 1 am 
botnd by that oath, Mr. President, to oppose 
all enactments by Congress on the subject of 
fugitive slaves, as a flagrant violation of the 
Constitution; especially must I o} Tighe: 
act as a tyrannical usurpatio! ed in char- 
acter to the Stamp Act, whieh our fathers in- 
dignantly refused to obey. Here my duties, 
under the oath which I have taken as a Senator, 
end. There is nothing beyond. They are all ab- 
sorbed in the constant, inflexible, righteous obli- 
gation to oppose every exercise by Congress of 
any power over the subject. In no respect, by 
that oath, can I be.constrained-to duties in other 
capacities, or as & simple citizen, especially when 
revolting to my conscience. Now, in this inter- 
pretation of the Constitution I may be wrong; 
others may differ from me; the Senator from 
Virginia may differ from me, and the Senator 
from South Carolina also; and they will, each 
and all, act according to their respective under- 
standings. For myself, I shall act according to 
mine. On this explicit statement. of my constitu- 
tional obligations, I stand, asupon a living rock, 
and, to the inquiry, in whatever form addressed 
to my personal responsibility, whether I would 
aid, directly or indirectly, in reducing or surren- 
dering a fellow-man to bondage, I reply again, 
“Is thy Servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?” 

And, sir, looking round upon: this Senate, I 
might ask fearlessly, how many there are, even 
in this body, if; indeed, there-bea single Sena- 
tor, who would stoop to any such service? Un- 
til some one rises and openly confesses his will- 
ingness to become a Slave-Hunter, I will not 
believe there can be one. [Here Mr. Sumner 
paused, but nobody rose.] And yet honorable 
and chivalrous Senators have rushed headlong 
to denounce me; because I openly declared my 
repudiation of a service at which every manly 
bosom mu&t revolt. “Sire; Io have found in 
Bayonne brave soldiers and good citizens, but 
not one executioner,” was the noble reply of the 
Governor of that place to Charles LX of France, 
after the toyal-edict for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; and such a spirit, I trust, will yet 
animate the people of this country, when pressed 
to the service of “dogs!” 

To that other question, which has been pro- 
posed, whether Massachusetts, by State laws, 
will carry out the offensive clause in the Consti- 
tution, according to the understanding of the 
venerable Senator from South Carolina, I reply 
that Massachusetts, at all times, has been ready 
to do her duty under the Constitution, as she 
understands it ; and, I doubt not, will ever con- 
tinue of this mind. More than this I cannot 
say. 

In quitting this topic, I cannot forbear to re- 
mark that the assault on me for my disclaimer of 
all constitutional obligation, resting upon me as 
a Senator-or citizen, to aid in making a man a 
slaye, or in surrendering him to slavery, comes 
with an. ill grace from the veteran Senator from 
Virginia, a State which, by its far-famed resolu- 
tions of 1798, assumed to determine its constitu- 
tional obligations, even to the extent of openly 
declaring two different acts of Congress null and 
void; and it comes also with an ill grace from 
the venerable Senator from South Carolina, a 
State which, in latter days, has arrayed itself 
openly against the Federal authorities, and which 
‘threatens nullification as often as babies cry. 


Surely the Senator from. South Carolina, with 
his silver-white locks, would have besitated to 
lead this assault upon me, had he not, for the 
moment, been entirely oblivious, of the history of 
the State which he represents. Not many years 
have passed since an incident occurred at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina—not at Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts—which ought to be remembered. The 
postmaster of that place, acting under a control- 
jing public opinion there, informed the head of 
his Department at Washington that he had deter- 
mined to suppress all anti-slavery publications, 
and requested instructions for the future. Thus, 
in violation of the laws of the land, the very 
mails were rifled, and South Carolina smiled ap- 
probation of the outrage. But this is not all. 
The Postmaster General, Mr. Kendall, after pru- 
dently alleging that,.as he had not seen the pa- 
onde question, he could not give an opinion of 
‘their character, proceeded to say, that he had 
ceen informed that they were incendiary, inflamd 
matory, and insurrectionary, and then announced- 

“By no act or direction of mine, official or pri- 
‘vate, could I be induced to aid knowingly. in 
‘giving circulation to papers of this description, 
‘directly. or indirectly. We owe an obligation to 
‘ the laws, but a higher one to the communities in 
‘which we live ; and if the former be perverted 
‘to destroy the latter, i is patriotism to disregard 
“them. Entertaining these views, I cannot sanc- 
‘tion, and will uot condemn, the step you have 


“taken.” * 
; of the Nation- 
of Charleston, 
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‘itwe spsomauea Ut 
t was*never by sanction of any’ 
Colony or Com 
a slave on the soil of Massachu- 
‘setts. ‘This, of itself, is a response to the impu- 
tation of the Senator. ; 
1 and, brilliant act of her Legislature, 
as far - as 1646, sliows her sensibility on this’ 
| subject. A Boston ship had brought home two 
zed onthe coast of Guinea, Thus 

e Massachusetts : 

-“The General Court, conceiving themselves 
‘bound by the first opportunity to bear witness 
‘ against the heinous and cryjng sin of man-steal- 
Hens also. to papecribe such timely redress for 
‘what is past, such a law for the future as may 
4 deter all those belonging to us, to have to 
«do in such vile and most odious conduct, justly ab- 
‘ horred of all good and just men, do order that the 
‘negro interpreter, with others unlawfully taken, 
‘ be, by the first opportunity, at the charge of the 
‘country, for the present, sent to his native 
‘ country of Guinea, and a letter with him of the 
‘indignation of the Court thereabout and justice 
‘ thereof.” 

The-Colony that could issue this noble decree 
was inconsistent with itself, when it allowed its 
recky face. to be pressed by the footsteps of a 
single slave. But a righteous public opinion 
early and constantly set its face against slavery. 
As early as 1701 a vote was entered upon the re- 
cords of Boston to the following effect : “The Rep- 
resentatives are desired to promote the encourag- 
ing the bringing of white servants, and to put a pe- 
riod to negroes being slaves.” Perhaps, in all history, 
this is the earliest testimony from any official 
body against negro slavery, and I thank God that 
it came from Boston, my native town. In 1705 a 
heavy duty was imposed upon every negro im- 
ported into the province; in 1712 the importa- 
tion of Indians as servants or slaves was strictly 
forbidden; but the general subject of Slavery 
attracted little attention till the beginning of the 
controversy, which ended in the Revolution ; 
when the rights of the blacks were blended by 
all true patriots with those of the whites. Spar- 
ing all unnecessary details, suffice it to say, that, 
as early as 1769, one of the courts of Massachu- 
setts, anticipating, by several years, the renown- 
ed judgment in Somersett’s case, established with- 
in its jurisdiction the principle of emancipation ; 
and, under its touch of magic power, changed a 
slave into a freeman. Similar decisions followed 
in other places. In 1776, the whole number of 
blacks, both free and slave, sprinkled thinly over 
“hardy” Massachusetts, was five thousand two 
hundred and forty-nine, being to the whites as 
one is to sixty-five; while in “ slaveholding” 
South Carolina the number of negro slaves, at 
that time, was not far from one hundred thou- 
sand, being nearly one slave for every freeman, 
thus rendering that Colony anything but “har- 
dy.”’ At last, in 1780, even before the triumph of 
Yorktown had led the way to that peace which 
set its seal upon our. National Independence, 
Massachusetts, animated by the struggles of the 
Revolutiou, and filled by the sentiments of Free- 
dom, placed. in front of her Bill of Rights the 
emphatic words, that “all men are born free 
and equal,” and by this declaration exterminated 
every vestige of slavery within her borders. 
All hail, then, to Massachusetts, the just and 
generous Commonwealth in whose behalf I have 
the honor to speak. 

Thus, sir, does the venerable Senator err when 
he presumes,to youch Massachusetts for slavery, 
and to ass ‘this odious institution with the 
nafits of her great patriots. 

Mr. ROCKWELL Will my -honorable col- 
league allow mete send to the Chair, and have 


a passage from Graham’s History of the United 
States ? 

Mr. SUMNER. I do not know the passage to 
which my colleague refers, but I welcome any 
interruption from him. 

The Secretary read as follows : 

“Among other subjects of dispute with the 
‘ British Government and its officers, was one 
‘ more creditable to Massachusetts than even her 
‘magnanimous concern for the liberty of her cit- 
‘ jzens and their fellow-colonists. Negro slavery 
‘still subsisted in every one of the American 
‘ provinces, and the unhappy victims of this yoke 
‘ were rapidly multiplied by the progressive ex- 
* tension of the slave trade. Georgia, the young- 
‘ est of all the States, contained already fourteen 
‘thousand negroes; and in the course of the 
‘ present year alone, more than six thousand 
‘were imported into South Carolina. In New 
‘England, the number of slaves was.xery insig- 
‘nificant, and their treatment so mil@ and hu- 
‘ mane as in some measure to veil from the pub- 
‘lic eye the iniquity of their bondage. But, the 
‘recent discussions with regard to liberty and 
‘ the rights of human nature, were calculated to 
“awaken in generous minds a juster impression 
‘ of negro slavery ; and during the latter part of 
‘Governor Bernard’s administration, a bill pro- 
“hibitory of all traffic in negroes was passed by 
‘ the Massachusetts Assembly. Bernard, however, 
‘in conformity with his instructions from the 
‘ Crown, refused to affirm this law; and thus 
‘ opposed himself tc the virtue as well as to the 
‘ liberty of the people whom he governed. 

“ On three subsequent occasions, laws abolish- 
‘ing the slave trade were passed by the same 
‘ Assembly during Hutchinson’s administration ; 
‘but all were in like manner negatived by the 
‘Governor. And yet it was at this very period, 
‘ when Britain permitted her merchants annually 
‘ to make slaves of more than fifty thousand men, 
‘ and refused to permit her Colonies to decline a 
‘ participation in this iajustice, that her orators, 
‘ poets, and statesmen, loudly celebrate the gen- 
‘ erosity of English virtue, in suffering no slaves 
‘to exist on English ground, and the transcend- 
‘ent equity of her judicial tribunals in libera- 
‘ting one negro who had been caraied there. 
‘ Though Massachusetts was thus prevented from 
‘abolishing the slave trade, the relative discus- 
‘sions that took place were by no means unpro- 
‘ ductive of good. A great amelioration became 
‘ visible in the condition of all the negroes in the 
‘ province ; and most of the proprietors gave lib- 
) ‘ erty to their slaves. This just action—for such, 


} ‘and such only, it deserves to be termed—has 


Le erto scarcely any notice from man- 


while the subsequent and similar conduct 


_| Sof the Quakers in Pennsylvania has been cele- 


* brated with warmth and general encomium. So 
‘ capricious is the distribution of fame, and so 
‘much advantage does the reputation of virtue 
‘ derive from iMfansé with sectarian spirit and 
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one act which I termed the toties quoties act, by 
which ey 


view to show, not a contrast between South Car- 
olina and Massachusetts, but to show that, in the 
whole of this country, from the beginning to this 
time—even in my own State, 1 made no extep- 
tion—public opinion had undefgone a change, 
and that it had undergone the same change fn | 
Massachusettay for at one time they did not _re- 
gard this, institution of slavery with the same 
odium th@t they do at this time. That was the 
purpose; and. I challenge the Senator as an ora- 
tor of fairness to look at it, and see if it is not so. 

Mr. SUMNER. Has the Senator done? 

Mr. BUTLER. . I may not be done presently ; 
but that is the purport of that speech. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator refer to his 
own speech? He now admits that, under the 
guise of an argument, he did draw attention to 
what he evidently regarded an odious law of Mas- 
sachusetts. And, sir, I did not forget that, in 
doing this, there was, at the time, an apology 
which ill-concealed the sting. But let that pass. 
The Senator is strangely oblivious of the statisti- 
cal contrasts, which he borrowed from the speech 
of a member of the other House, and which, at 
his request, were read by a Senator before him 
on this floor. The Senator, too, is strangely ob- 
livious of yet another imputation, which, at the 
very close of his speech, he shot. as a Parthian 
arrow_at Massachusetts. It is he, then, who is 
the offender. For myself, sir, | understand the 
sensibilities of Senators from slaveholding com- 
niunities, and would not wound them by a super- 
fluous word. Of slavery I speak strongly, as I 
must; but thus far, even at the expense of my 
argument, I have avoided the contrasts, founded 
on details of figures and facts, which are so ob- 
vious between the free States and “slaveholding 
communities ;” especially have I shunned all al- 
lusion to South Carolina. But the venerable 
Senator, to whose discretion that State has in- 
trusted its interests here, will not allow me to be 
still. 

God forbid that I should do injustice to South 
Carolina. I know well the gallantry of many of 
her sons. I know the response which she made 
to the appeal of Boston for union against the 
Stamp Act—the fugitive slave act of that day— 
by the pen of Christopher Gadsden. And I re- 
member with sorrow that this patriot was obliged 
to confess, at the time, her “weakness in having 
such a number of slaves,” though it is to his 
credit that he recognised slavery as a “crime.” 
(Bancroft’s Histery of United States, vol. 5, page 
426.) Ihave no pleasure in dwelling on the hu- 
miliations of South Carolina; I do not desire to 
expose her sores; I would not lay bare her na- 
kedness. But the Senator, in his vaunt for 
“slaveholding communities,” has made a claim 
for slavery which is so inconsistent with history, 
and so derogatory to freedom, that I cannot allow 
it to pass unanswered. 

This, sir, is not the first time, even during my 
little experience here, that the same claim has 
been made on this floor; and this seems more 
astonishing, because the archives of the country 
furnish such ample and undoubted materials for 
its refutation. The question of the comparative 
contributions of men by different States and sec- 
tiuns of the country in the war of the Revolution, 
was brought forward as‘catty us 2790, in the first 
Congress under the Constitution, in the animated 


read in ranean With his present remarkspPand protracted debate on théassumption of State 


debts by the Union. @On this occation Fisher 
Ames, a Representative from Massachusetts, mem- 
orable for his classic eloquence, moved for a call 
upon the War Department for the number of men 
furnished by each State to the Revolutionary ar- 
mies. This motion, though vehemently opposed, 
was carried by a small majority. Shortly after- 
wards, the answer to the call was reecived from 
the Department, at that time under the charge 
of General Knox. This answer, which is one of 
the documents of our history, places beyond 
cavil or criticism the exact contribution in arms 
of each State. Here it is: 


Statement of the number of troops and militia fur- 
nished by the several States, for the support of ‘the 
Revolutionary war, from 1775 to 1783, inclusive. 
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New Hampshire 12,496 2,093 14,598 3,700 
Massachusetts 67,937 15,155 83,092 9,500 
Rhode Island 5,908 4,284 10,192 1,500 
Connecticut 32,039 7,792 39,831 3,000 
New York 17,781 3,312 21,093 8,750 
Pennsylvania 25,608 7,357 32,965 2,000 
New Jersey 10,727 6,055 16,782 2,500 
Total 172,496 46,048 218,553 30,950 
SouTHERN 
Srares. 
Delaware 2,387 376 2,763 1,000 
Maryland 13,912 5,464 19,376 4,000 
Virginia 26,672 4,163 30,835 21,880 
North Carolina 7,263 2,716 9,969 12,000 
South Carolina 5,508 - 5,508 28,000 
Georgia 2,679 = - 2,679 9,930 
Total 58,421 12,719 71,130 76,810 


It should be understood that, at this time, there 
was but little difference in numbers between the 
population of the Sothern States and that of the 
Northern States. By the census of 1790, the 
Southern had a population of 1,956,354; the 
Northern had a population of 1,968,455. But not- 
withstanding this comparative equality of popu- 
lation in the two sections, the North furnished 
vastly more men than the South. 

Of continental troops, the Southern States fur- 
nished 58,421; the Northern furnished 172,496 ; 
making about three men furnished to the conti- 
nental army by the Northern States to one from 
the Southern. 

Of militia, whose services are authentieated by 
the War Office, the Southern States furnished 
12,719; the Northern furnished 46,048; making 
nearly four then furnished to the militia by the 
Northern States to one from the Southern. 

Of militia, whose services were not authenti- 
cated by the War Office, but are set down in the 
return as conjectural only, we have 76,810 fur- 
nished by the Southern States, and 30,950 fur- 
nished by the Northern ; making, under this head, 
more than two men furnished by the Southern to 
one from the Northern. The chief services of the 
‘Southern States, it will be observed with asmile, 


wad “were conjectural only | 


‘Looking, however, at the sum total of conti- 
nental troops, authenticated militia, and conjec- 
tural militia, we have 147,940 furnished by the 


-} Southern States, while 249,503 were furnished 


by-the Northern; making 100,000 men furnished 
war by the Northern more than the Son 
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Sovation Pe pel the strength and re- 
country Beige above their ability. | 
those, who adbere to our eee 80 
fo: ¥ pleasure, that they cannot think of ma- 
‘ @ necessary sacrifices to support the Rev- 
‘olution. There are many good and virtuous people 
‘to the southward; but they cannot animate the in- 
‘ habitants in general, as you ¢an to the northward,” — 
ere Iistory of American Revolution, vol. 4, 
Triting to Colonel Davies, under date of 23d 
Y, 1781, he exposes the actual condition of the 
country: 

“The animosity between the Whigs and Tories 

‘ of this State renders their situation truly deplo- 
‘rable. There is not a day passes but there are 
‘more or less who fall a sacrifice to this savage 
‘ disposition. 









‘Some thousands have fallen in this way in 

‘quarter, and the evil rages with more violence 

‘than ever. If a stop cannot be soon put to these 

‘massacres, the country will be depopulated in a 

: ted months more, as neither Whig nor Tory can 
ive. 

To Lafayette, General Greene, under date of 
29th December, 1780, describes the weakness of 
his troops: 

“Tt is now within a few days of the time you 
‘mentioned of being with me. Were you to ar- 
‘rive, you would find a few ragged, half-starved 
‘troops in the wilderness, destitnte of everything 
‘necessary for either the comfort or convenience 
‘of soldiers.” * * * “The country is al- 
‘most laid waste, and the inhabitants plunder 
‘one another with little less than savage fury. 
‘ We live from hand to mouth, and have nothing 
‘to subsist on but what we collect with armed 
‘parties. In this situation, I believe you will 
‘agree with me, there is nothing inviting this 
‘way, especially when I assure you our whole 
‘force fit for duty, that are properly clothed and 
‘properly equipped, does not amount to eight 
‘hundred men.”—Johnson’s Life of Greene, vol. 1, 
page 340. ; 

Writing to Mr. Varnum, a member of Congress, 
he says: 

“There is a great spirit of enterprise prevail- 
‘ing among the militia of these Southern States, 
‘especially with the volunteers. But their mode 
‘of going to war is. so destructive, that it is the 
‘ greatest folly in the world to trust the liberties 
‘of a people to such a precarious defence.”— 
Johnson's Life of Greene, vol. 1, p. 397. 

Nothing can be more authentic or complete 
than this testimony. Here also is what is said 
by David Ramsay, an estimable citizen of South 
Czrolina, in his history of the revolution in that 
State, published in 1785, only a short time after 
the scenes which he describes: 

“While the American soldiers lay encamped, 
‘ [in the low country near Charleston,] their tat- 
‘tered rags were so completely worn out, that 
‘seven hundred of them were as naked as they 
‘were born, excepfing a small strip of cloth 
‘about their waists, and they were nearly as des- 
‘titute of meat as of clothing.”— Vol. 2, p. 258. 

The military weakness of this “slaveholding 
community” is too apparent. Learn now its oc- 
casion; and then join with me in amazement 
that a Senator from South Carolina should at- 
tribute our independence to anything “ slavehold- 
ing.” The records of the country, and various 
voices, all disown his suggestion. The State of 
South Carolina, by authentic history, disowns it. 
Listen, if you please, to peculiar and decisive 
testimony, under date of March 29, 1779, from 
the Secret Journal of the Continental Congress: 

“The committee appointed to take into consid- 
‘eration the circumstances of the Southern States, and 
‘the ways and means for their safety and defence, 
‘report, that the State of South Carolina, (as rep- 
‘resented by the Delegates of the said State, and 
‘by Mr. Huger, who has come here at the request 
‘of the Governor of the said State, on purpose to 
‘explain the circumstances thereof,) is UNABLE to 
‘make any effectual efforts with militia, by reason 
‘of the great proportion of citizens necessary to re- 
‘main at home, to prevent insurrection among the 
‘negroes, and to prevent the desertion of them to 
‘the enemy. That the state of the country, and 
‘the great number of these people among them, expose 
‘the inhabitants to great danger, from the endeav- 
‘ors of the enemy to excite them to revolt or de- 
‘sert.”— Vol. 1, p. 105. 

Here is South Carolina secretly disclosing her 
military weakness, and its occasion; thus disown- 
ing, in advance, the vaunt of her Senator, who 
finds strength and gratulation in slavery rather 
than in freedom. It was during the war that she 
thus shrived herself, on her knees, in the confes- 
sional of the Continental Congress. But the 
same important admission was made in debate, 
on the floor of Congress, 30th March, 1790, some 
time after the war, by Mr. Burke, a Representative 
from South Carolina: 

“There is not a gentleman on the floor who is 
‘a stranger to the feeble situation of our State, 
‘when we entered into the war to oppose the Brit- 
‘ish power. We were not only without money, without 
‘an army or military stores, but we were few in 
‘number, and likely to be entangled with our domes- 
‘tics, in case the enemy invaded us.”—Annals of 
Congress, 1789, 1791, vo’. 2, page 1484. 

Similar testimony to the weakness engendered 
by slavery was also borne by Mr. Madison, in 
debate in Congress : 

“Every addition they [Georgia and South 
‘ Carolina] receive to their number of slaves, 
‘ tends to weaken them, and render them less capable 
* of self-defence.’—Annais of Congress, vol. I, page 
340, 


The historian of South Carolina, Dr. Ramsay, a 
contemporary observersof the very scenes which 
he describes, exposes this weakness: 

“The forces under the command of General 
‘ Provost marched through the richest settle- 
‘ments of the State, where are the fewest white 
‘inhabitants in proportion to-the number of 
‘slaves. Zhe hapless Africans; allured with the 
‘ hope of freedom, forsook their owners, and repaired 
‘in great numbers to the royal army, They en- 
‘deavored to recommend themselves to their 
new masters by discovering where their owners 
‘had concealed their property, and were assist- 
‘ing in carrying it off.”—History of South Caroli- 
na, vol. 1, page 312. 

And the same candid historian, describing the 
invasion of the next year, says: 

“The slaves a second time flocked to the British 
‘ army.”— Vol. 1, page 336. 

And at a still later day, Mr. Justice Johnson, 
of the Supreme Oourt of the United States, and 
a citizen of South Carolina, in his elaborate Life 
of General Greene, speaking of negro slaves, 
makes the s dmission. He says: 

“But the dumber dispersed through these 
‘ [Southern] States was very great; so great, as 
‘ to render tt impossible for the citizens to muster 
‘ freemen enough to withstand the pressure of the 
‘ British arms.” — Vol. 2, page 472. 

Surely, sir, this is enough, and more. Thus, 
from authentic documents, we learn the small 
aig me | of ee and the military mpeknees 
of the Southern particularly of Scuth 
r Neti the Northern States ; 















mote the concord alike of States and individuals. 

And now, for the present, I part with the ven- 
‘erable Senator from South Carolina, In pursuing 
his inconsistencies, and in exposing tliem to 
jutmvenh L ped most forgotter 
leader 
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‘which I have been exposed—I me: 
Senator fram Ming Be me N,] 
directly in my eye. With imperious look, an 
in the style of Sir Forcible Feeble, that Senator, 


has undertaken to call in question my statement, 
that the Fugitive Slave Bill denied the writ of 
habeas corpus ; and, in caiag alt he has assumed 
a superiority for himself which, permit-me to tell 
hin? now in this presence, nothing in him,can. 
sanction. Sir, I claim little 
shrink in no respect from any comparison 

that Senator, veteran though he be. Sitting near 
him, as has been my fortune since I have been on 
this floor, I have come to know something of his 











ey, The Whigs seem determined to ex®} conversation, something of his manners, some- 
tirpate’the Tories, and ‘theories: hig attainments, something of his abili- 
8 his 


es, Something’ o' e, gir, and 
something of his associations ; and, while 1 would 
not undertake to disparage him in any of these 
respects, yet I feel that I do not exalt mys 
duly—that I do not clainy too much for the posi- 
tion which I hold, or the name which I have es- 
tablished, when I openly declare that, as a Sena- 
tor of Massachusetts, and as a man, I place my- 
self at every point in comparison with that hon- 
orable assailant. And to his. peremptory asser- 
tion that the Fugitive Slave Bill does not deny 
the habeas corpus, 1 oppose my assertion, as pe- 
remptory as his own, that it does;‘and there I 
leave that question. 

Mr. President, I welcome the sensibility which 
the Senator from Virginia displays at the expo- 
sure of the Fugitive Slave Bill in its true charac- 
ter. He is the author of that enormity... From 
his brain came forth the soulless monster. Heis, 
therefore, its natural guardian, The Senator is, 
I believe, a lawyer. And now, since he has 
shown a disposition to meet objections to that 
offspring, he must not stop with the objection 
founded on the denial of the habeas corpus. It is 
true, sir, if anything but slavery were in ques- 
tion, such an objection would be fatal; but it is 
not to be supposed that the partisans of an in- 
stitution founded on a denial of human rights, 
can appreciate the proper efficacy of that writ of 
freedom. Sir, I challenge the Senator to defend 
his progeny; not by assertion, but by reason. 
Let him rally all the ability, learning, and sub- 
tlety, which he can command, and undertake the 
impossible work. 

Let him answer this objection. The Constitu- 
tion, by an amendment which Samuel Adams 
hailed as a protection against the usurpations of 
the National Government, and which Jefferson 
asserted was our “foundation corner-stone,” has 
solemnly declared that “the powers not delega= 
ted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” Stronger 
words could not be employed to limit the powers 
under the Constitution, and to protect the people 
from all assumptions of the National Govern- 
ment, particularly in derogation of freedom. By 
the Virginia resolutions of 1798, which the Sen- 
ator is reputed to accept, this limitation of the 
powers of the National Government is reeognised 
and enforced. The Senator himself is under- 
stood, on all questions not affecting the claims of 
slavery, to accept this rule.in.its utmost strict- 
ness. Let him now indicate, if he can, any arti- 
cle, clause, phrase; or word, in the Constitution, 
which gives to Congress any power’ to establish 
a “uniform law throughout the United States” 
on the subject of fugitive slaves. Let him now 
show, if he can, from the records of the Federal 
Convention, one jot-of evidence inclining to any 
such power. .Whatever may be its interpretation 
in other respects, the clause on which this bill 
purports to be founded gives no such a power. 
Sir, nothing can come out of nothing; and the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is, therefore, without any 
source or origin in the Constitution. It is an 
open and unmitigated usurpation. 

And, sir, when the veteran Senator of Virginia 
has answered this objection; when he has been 
able to find in the Constitution a power which is 
not to be found, and to make us. see what is not 
to be seen, then let him answer another objec- 
tion. The Constitution has secured the inesti- 
mable right of trial by jury in “suits at common 
law,’ where the value in controversy exceeds 
twenty dollars. Of course, freedom is not sus- 
ceptible of pecuniary valuation, therefore there 
can be no question that the claim for a fugitive 
slave is within this condition. Im determining 
what*is meant by “suits at common law,” re- 
course must be had to the common law itself, 
precisely as we resort to that law in order to de- 
termine what is meant by trial by jury. Let the 
Senator, if he be aslawyer, now undertake to 
show that a claim for a fugitive slave is not, ac- 
cording to the early precedents and writs, well 
known to the framers of the Constitution, espe- 
cially to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, both of whom had 
studied law at the Temple, as a suit at common 
law, to which, under the solemn guaranty of the 
Constitution, is attached the trial by jury, as an 
inseparable incident. Let the Senator undertake 
to show this, if he can. 

And, sir, when the vetttan Senator has found 
a power in the Constitution where none exists, 
and has set aside the right of trial by jury in a 
suit at common law, then let him answer yet 
another objection. By the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, a claim for a 
fugitive slave is declared to be a case, under the 
Constitution, within the judicial power; and'this’ 
judgment of the Court is confirmed by common 
sense and common law. ..Let the Senator under- 
take to show, if he can, how such an exalted ex- 
ercise of judicial power can be confided to a single 
petty magistrate, appointed not by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, but 
by the Court; holding his office, not during good 
behaviour, but merely during the will of the 
Court; and receiving not a regular salary, but 
fees according to each individual case.. Let the 


Senator answer this objection, if, in any way, by | 


any twist of learning, logic, or law, he can. — 
Thus, sir, do I present the issue directly on this 
outrageous enactment. Let the author of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill meet it. He will find me, 
ready to follow him in argument, though I trust. 
never to be led, even by his ple, into any 
departure from those courtesies of debate which 
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| list, and disposed to try his hand at it, is invi- 


‘ted to do so. By communicating with us, he 
can have the list of subscribers at his office, 
apd the times when their subscriptions are 
expiritg, Some of the voluntary agents to 
whom we have addressed circulars, have re-. 
sponded cordially. Others are silent, as they 
have a perfect right to be—but who will vol- 
unteer to make up their lack? Please look at 
the terms. »_ onda thndnthdhe) sl + 
“ SPEECH OF MB. SUMNER. 

A great debate took place in the Senate, 
June 26th and June 28th, on occasion of the. 
presentation of a memorial from Boston for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill. Mr. Sum. 
ner was assailed with great bitterness and 
coarseness, but he soon turned upon his assail- 
ants, with a power that utterly discomfited 
them. Of the debate on the 26th, we present 
on our first page the graphic, condensed report 
prepared for the associated press in New York. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech, on the 28th, as revised 
by himeelf, we publish on our second page, 
crowding out a great deal of editorial to make 
room for it. Its argument is overwhelming— 
and its personalities are withering, although 
strictly witbin the bounds of parliamentary 
decorum. . 


HERBERT'S “SAXON SERF.” 


It gives us sincere pleasure to state that 
there is now a strong probability that we may 
-be able to resume the publication of the admi- 
rable story, Tue Saxon Serr, which was com- 
menced last November, and suspended last 
winter, owing to “a want of copy” from the 
author. He has forwarded us, since then, four 
chapters in continuation, and promises that 
the whole shall be delivered this month. 








Our readers will rejoice to learn that it is 
the intention of Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe 
to furnish a series of contributions for the 
National Era, under the title of “Tur Anpo- 
ver Portrotio.”. Ina note to us, dated June 
27, she says: 

“T will as soon as possible do something. 
| will establish a department, and call it, ‘The 
Andover Portfolio,’ in which [ will, from time 
to time, throw such stray leaves of thought es 
may be wafted to me from the beautiful in- 
fluences of our scenery and air. In abouta 
os or ten days, I will forward you a num- 

r. 





“ HOLLY-WoOopD,” 

A story by Auice Carry, will be continued 
in the next number of the Era. 

We have also on hand, for the remaining 
part of this volume, some admirable sketches 
of the Neutral French in Massachusetts, from 
a new but ready pen at Cambridge; and 
translations from the Russian of Paushkin, 
the famous Russian poet. 

Our readers will see that we hold cut ample 
inducements to new subscribers. 





THE MOVEMENT IN THE WEST. 


The Ordinance for the government of “ the 
Northwestern Territory,” out of which have 
been formed the States of Ohio, Indiana, Lili- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, bears date July 
13,1787. After providing the form of govern- 
ment, it proceeds to enact certain fundamental 
articles, specifying the objects in the following 
preamble : 

“ And for extending the fundamental princi- 
ples-of civil and religious liberty, which form 
the basis whereon these Republics, their laws 
and constitutions are erected; to fix and estab- 
lish those principles as the basis of all laws, 
constitutions, and governments, which forever 
hereafter shall be formed in the said territory; 
to provide, also, for the establishment of States 
and permanent Goyernments therein, and for 
their admission to a share in the Federal Coun- 
cils, on an equal footing with the original 
States, at as early periods as may be consistent 
with the general interest: It is hereby ordain- 
ed.and declared, that the following articles 
shall be considered az articles of compact be- 
tween the original States and the people and 
States in the said Territory, and forever remain 
wnaiterable, unless by common consent.” ; 

There are six of these articles of compact, 
providing solemn guarantees for freedom of 
conscience, right of trial by jury, habeas cor- 
pus, fair representation, and all needful safe- 
‘specially has made the day on which the Ordi- 

_{tAnnioux 6. Thero shall be neither Slavery 
0 eaid Territory, 
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Democrats.- - - 45 
Freo-Soilers - - - 10 
Whigs oes Oda$17 


“ Another comes from Lucas county, with 


the signers designated as follows: 
Hunker Democrats - » 32 
Free Soil do “<«.°* 14 
Hunker Whigs -. - 28 
Free Soil do ¥: che 4 
Abolition Independents - 5—83 


In Invrana, the State Journal of the 191) 
contains the following call: 

“A majority of the recent Democratic (on. 
vention having adopted resolutions setting forth 
& platform of principles to which we believe 
majority of the people of this State are opposed, 
we therefore call upon all such opponents, of 
whatever party, to meet at Indianapolis on thy 
13th day of July next, at 10 o’clock A. M, t 
adopt such ures im relation thereto as they 
may deem proper.” 

This notice is subscribed by the names of 
‘some sixty or seventy citizens, including a lary, | 
number ofeDemocrats, of the counties of Floyd 
Parke, Ripley, and Dearborn. The Jouric 
says that letters from both Democrats and | 
Whigs have been received from every part of fj 
the State, urging the call of this Convention, 


of the people to forget all former party di: |) 
tinetions ia their effort to put the seal of thei: 
disapprobation on the principles promulgate; 
by the Pierce State Convention. 

The People seem to think it of more impor. 
tance to sustain the great Principle of Civil 
and Religious Liberty, than Franklin Pierg 
and Jesse D. Bright. 

The call for a State Maes Convention in 
Wisconsin has been issued but a short time, 
but the quick response indicates the temper of ff 
the People. The.Free Democrat, of Milwaukie, [ 
Wieconsin, says: 

“All the Free Democratic presses—three 
dailies and seven weeklies; all the Whig po. | 
pers but two—two dailies and eight weeklies: 
and two Democratic papers—the Watertown 
Register and Monroe Sentinel—have responded | 
to the call for a Mass State Convention of the | 
People, at Madison, on the 13th 6f July. The | 
remaining two Whig papers—the Lancaster 
Herald and the Kenosha Tribune—we doubt & 
not will do so, but we have not received their 


we may say that the desire for such a Conven- | 
tion ‘and union of the people in a great Free. } 
dom Party, is cordial and carnest among the 
Whigs and Free Democrats, and @ large por. 
tion of those who have formerly acted with the 
old Democratic party.” 

We are not aware that the arrangements in 
Ixuinols for such a Convention have yet bee 
perfected. No time should be lost. From th: 
State of Douglas especially lét a voice go forth 
in reprobation of his apostacy from th: 
orifieal policy of the Government. 

The Mass Convention, called to meet at Kals- 
mazoo, Mich.;on the 21st inst., by the Indepeni- 
ent Democratic Central Committee, has been 
held, and its proceedings are before us. The 
most earnest and liberal spirit pervaded at its 
counsels. While asserting the trae principle 
of Anti-Slavery action, it generously pledgel 
the Party to surrender its name, and its candi-) 
dates, provided the People, without distinction 
of Party, would take the right ground, and cr- 
ganize for efficient operations. The liber! 
press of the State, not.conmected with the |0- 
dependent Democratic organizations, speaks 1 
praise of its wise and conciliating policy. 
We copy the following from the series of 10 
lutions adopted : 

“ Resolved, That in the recent passage of the 
bill for. the organization of the Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas, we see the crowning 
act of @ series of aggressions, by which the xe. 


has been gradually changed, until it has be { 
come the great national interest of the coun. ff 
try, for the protection of which every other in- | 
terest must be sacrificed ; and its power ha 
become so potent, that from the President to | 
the ' all the functionaries of the Ex- | 
ecutive Government, and a majority in Con | 
gress, are twisted and corrupted by it intoab- © 
solute subjection to its insulting demands. 

“ Resolved, That evils so great as those de- 
mand a remedy ; and that if that remedy can- 
not be found in the virtue of the people, a por | 
ple who are yet true to the instincts of liberty, 
to the immortal principles promulgated by the 
fathers of the Constitution—a people who e- [ 
joy the blessings of a Government they estab- 
tiahed, and @ people who are yet willing t 
display something of the energy and persever- 
ance, and if need be: sacrifice, which moved 
the patriots of °76 to the accomplishment o! 
their great work; then the days of the Repu)- 
lic are numbered, and it must soon become 
what its laws will make it, a nation of slaves. 

“ Resolved, That we do not and will not de- 
spait; that we believe the people of this State 
“are ready to respond to the call of their country 
in this merge ; that they are ready, ire 
pe acoyd of ‘all past political preferences, to de- 
pans dea psaiat able tone their will and 
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object, differences on unin ant prelimina- 
ries should not be allowed to divide them. The 


Vermont Slatesman says, “ It is not fully deci- 


ded whether the Mass Convention shall be on 


the 4th or the 13th of July; but if there should 
be any change, it will be noticed next week.” 
Why not make the change to the 13th? It 
will give more time, and, besides, it will add 
new interest to a day to be rendered memora- 


ble by similar State Conventions in the West. 


The Whigs of New Hampsutre held their 


State Convention at Concord, a few days since, 


and nominated James Bell as their candidate | State 
for Governor. They passed a series of resolu- 


tions, from which we extract the material ones : 
“ Resolved, That it was the 


sage of the Ordinanes of 1787, ap 
the Territories of the Union, 


and by subsequent 
acts passed during the latiataletratiece of 


Washington, Jeffereon, and Monroe. 


“ Resolved, That the prohibition of Slavery 


1| sand 


by the act of 1820, known as the 
Compromise, a8 well as the time when, and 
the circumstances under which, the act was 

assed, pledged in the most solemn manner the 
faith and honor of the National Government, 
and of those States which sustain Slavery with- 
in their borders, sgainot the repeal of the seme. 

“ Resolved, That the repeal of that prohibi- 
tion by the Nebraska and Kansas bill is de- 
structive of mutual confidence between the 
States of this Union; is exposing the Union 
itself to imminent danger; is inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of natural justice ; 
and is destructive of confidence in the in- 
tegrity, good faith, and honor, of the National 
and State Government favoring such repeal. 

“ Resolved, That the people of the free States 
ought at once to take anyand all proper meas- 
ures in their power to procure a repeal of as 
much of the Nebraska bill as abrogates the 
prohibition of slavery, contained in the act of 
1820; and to labor at all times. and seasuns, 
until that prohibition shall be restored. 

“ Resolved, That, asa ion of the people 
of the Free States, we never consent to the 
admission of any State from the territory in 
which it was prohibited by the act of 1820, un- 
less Slavery shall be forever excluded therefrom. 

“ Resolved, That, while we avow our deter- 
mination to stand by the compact already 
made, creating an inequality of representation 
in favor of elaye States: now in the Union, yet 
a decent self-respect forbids the extension of a 
principle so odious and degrading ; and we are, 
therefore, unutterably opposed to the formation 
of any political connection with countries, not 
now in the Union, upon such unequal terms.” 

The resolutions are good, 'so far as they go, 
but they indicate a spirit and policy much be- 
low those exhibted by the Vermont resolutions. 
They are not up to the responsibilities and du- 
ties of the free States. Nor do we see any in- 
timation of a desire for a new, general, more 
cficient organization of the opponents of Sla- 
very. Of course, our friends in New Hampshire 
will maintain and infuse new life into their 
own organization. The Administration Party 
will rejoice to see its adversaries divided, as 
it will afford them a chance to regain what 
it has lost. The Slevery-conspirators at 
Washington will be no less gratified. Would 
to Heaven that the remembrance of every 
party name and epithet that have hitherto 
marked and inflamed party differences in the 
free States, could suddenly and forever be ef- 
faced ! 


The Whig Central Committee of Massacnv- | 


seTTs has issued an Address calling a Whig 
State Convention, to meet in August next. The 


Address gives great prominence to the repeal | 


of the Missouri Compromise, in relation to 
which it says : 3 
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Another Call is in circulation, naming the | the 
13th of July as the day of meoting. Let there 
be no conflict. Where all are agreed as to 


policy of the 
fathers of the Republic to confine Slavery to its 
then existing limits, as is evinced by the pas- 

plied to all 


, and the county, 


Sxc. 3. ' person | 4 -wrongtul 
nd. alicionely “Senet, rocure to be seized, 
any free person entitled to freedom, with in- 
tent to have such free person held in slavery 
‘shall pay a fine of five thousand ‘dollars, an 
be’ imprisoned five years in the Connecticut 

prison. - ; 'Yxx3 
Sec. 4, Upon the trial of any prosecution 
arising under this act, no de on shall be 
admitted as evidence of the truth of any atate- 
ment in such deposition contained. 

Sec. 5. If, upon the trial of any prosecution 
arising under this act, any witness shall, in 
behalf of the pa ¥ acc with intent 
to aid him in bis ofence, fa ni hay wilfully, 
‘in ‘testifying, represent or that any 
person is or ever was a slave, or does or ever 
did owe service or labor to any person or per- 
ote mgen yg ‘a by of five thou- 
dollars, and be imprisoned five years in 
the Connecticut § ate prison. m 

‘Sec. 6. Whenever complaint or information 
‘shall be made against any person for of- 
fence desgribed in ‘any section of this act, and 
a such complaint or information, g warrant 
8 - have been duly immed. ae error of 
such person, any person who. ; hinder or 
obstruct’ a sheriff, deputy sheriff, or constable 
in the service of ‘sack warrant;-or shall aid 
such ace’ person in escaping from the pur- 
suit of such officer, shall be seins that one 

year in the Connectiqnt State Prison. 

Sec. 7. No declaration, pretence, or repre- 
sentation, that any person is or wasan appren- 
tice for a term of years, or owes or did owe cer- 
vice merely as such an apprentice for such 
fixed term, shall be deemed prohibited by this 
act; and no such declaration, pretence, or rep- 
resentation, that any person is or was such an 
apprentice for such fixed term, or owes or did 
owe service merely as such an apprentice for 
such fixed term, shall render any person liable 
to any penalty under this act. 

While the bill was under discussion in the 
House, June 28th, Mr. Hyde remarked that it 
would nullify the provisions of the Constitution 
and the laws of the land. Mr. B: de- 
nied this—if he thought the bill in conflict 
with the United States Constitution, he would 
vote against it. Mr. Oakley jnerely contended 
for the defence of liberty and the protection of 
freemen. South Carolina can take a Northern 
freeman and imprison him; and shall we not 
protect the rights of men.in this State? Mr. 
Cornwell asked, will not the bill conflict with 
that part of the Fugitive Slave Law, relating 
‘to evidence? Mr. Bfandagee answered, that 
the Commissioner is merely a ministerial offi- 
cer—he has nothing to do with judicial evi- 
dence—this law is designed to bring the matter 
where evidence can be presented. . 

Motions to amend, and to indefinitely post- 
pone, were severally rejected, and the Bill then 


passed—ycas 112, nays 85. 
THE PEOPLE'S PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
We rejoice to see that the first step towards 
the organization of a People’s Party has been 
taken in Maseachusetts. A correspondent, 
writing from Boston, says: 
“You will see that the right movement for 
the new Fr a, yhree: _ has oom 
cord, & r 
here commenced the old fight Ete eal 
here beam he new one. Phe public mind is 
all ri the formation of the new party.” 
Representatives of all parties attended the 
meeting at Concord, which was held on the 
22d. John §. Keyes, Sheriff of Middlesex 
ity, presided. Nathan Brooke, Dr. Reyn- 
olds, and 8S. G, Wheeler, Whigs; W. E. Rob- 
inson and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Independent 
; Democrats; C. C. Hazewell and Simon Brown, 


or | ed a committee, to address the friends of free- 


dom throughout the State: Samuel Hoar, C. 
C. Hazewell, D. Shattuck, Addivon G. Fay, Si- 
Brows, and'R:W. Emerson. In ita ci 





‘od, Donaldson, of Louisiana, to be Mar- 
| Three slaveholding and four non-slavehold- 


_. | to the Slave States. As to Kansas, the char- 


| sign to favor the institution and establishment 
'| of Slavery there—five slaveholders, only two | nies, In 1846 we repealed the corn laws, 


t | under the control of the Slave Interest. The 


the Court, and the Secretary, are from the 


| Tory in his politics, his views are the more sig- 
| nificant. 


0- | wealth, as the British provinces in America, 
| should much longer continue in a condition of 
.| Colonial subjection, no man of intelligence 


| the 


| ite inconvenient to 


‘ing appointments in Nebraska, the important 
ones of Governor and Marshal being assigned 


acter of the appoitments demonstrates tho de- 


‘non-slaveholders, and of these, Mr. Reeder, the 
Governor, is from Pennsylvania, among the 
free States, the Keystone of Slavery. Every 
branch of the Executive department is placed 


Washington Sentinel says, from all it can 
learn, Mr. Reeder “is a sound constitutional 
Democrat, unbiased by sectional prejudice.” 
We all_know what this means. But, the 
Sentinel, not content that the Attorney, the 
Marshal, the Chief Judge, and a majority of 


Slave States, insists that a Southern Governor 
ought to have been appointed for. the Terri- 
tory, whose domestic institutions and interests 
would be congenial with his own. It is instruc- 
tive to see how confidently these slaveholders 
speak. By the way, we can gratify the Senti- 
nel by informing its editor that S. W. Johnson, 
credited to Ohio, is a Kentuckian, and a doughty 
pro-slavery man. 

There was no necessity for dividing the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska—one Government, every- 
body knows, would have sufficed for the whole. 
The object of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Atchison, 
in cutting off that portion of it direotly west of 
Missouri; and giving it a separate Territorial 
Government, was to force the introduction of 
Slavery. Keeping this object solely in view, 
President Pierce has taken all its cflicers from 
the South, except one, and he is selected from 
Pennsylvania, whose votes carried the Bill, and 
is pronounced trustworthy by the Sentinel, 

We talk of the Slavery Propagandism of the 
South, but it finds its principal agents in the 
North. Pierce and Douglas are its pioneers in 
Kansas. 


THE FOREIGN NEWS— RELATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN TO CANADA. 


By the Europa we have intelligence from 
the seat of war, to the 9th of June. I[t is but 
the old story—nothing decisive. The Russians 
have not been dislodged — Silistria has not 
been taken—there has been no signal engage- 
mént on land or water. A Paris cerrespendent 
of the New York 7'ribune, who has seen a let- 
ter, dated at Constantinople, from Col. Banks, 
An American officer, now in the service of the 
Turks, says that the Colonel charges the Eng- 
lish and French papers with exaggerating, for 
the purpose of keeping up the warfare a+ home. 
The submission of the Greeks, he represents as 
one of compulsion. They arouse the English 
and French to a war, and yet the London and 
Paris journals report that King Otho and his 
subjects are overjoyed at the intentions of the 
allies. According to the Colonel, the majority 
of successes so far have been on the side of the 
Russians; the Turkish reports of immense 
losses on the part of the enemy are exaggera- 
tions; and that the Turkish army of Asia is 
in so critical a condition, that unless reinforced 
it will be cut to pieces. 

“There are 250,000 Russians on Turkish 
soil, while o to them are at present but 
60,000 En and French, and 120 000 Turks. 
This force, united and strongly intrenched, can 
act on the defensive ; but as for acting on the 
lacy he considers it impossible. They 
may defend the passage of the Balkans, but 
they cannot drive the Russians out of the Prin- 
cipalities.” 

We fear there is too much truth in all this. 

The most interesting portion of the news by 
the Europa relates to a short but piquant de- 
bate in the British House of Lords, on the 14th 
June, on the second reading of the Canapian 
Leersiative CotontaL Birt. The Duke of 
Neweastle having stated that the object of the 
bill is to repeal those clauses in the Union act 
which prohibit legislation in the Canadian Par- 
liament on the subject of a Legislative Coun- 
cil, and to leave the Colonial Legislature en- 
tirely free to act as they see fit in relation to 
the creation of a second chamber, Lord E1- 
LENBOROUGH took occasion to announce his 
views in favor of the 1npEreNDeNcs of the 
Cotonizs. As Lord Ellenborough belongs to 
the higher aristocracy of the realm, and is a 


That countries, so extensive, so full of re- 
Sources, so rapidly growing in population and 


and forecast can suppose. The most enlight- 
ened statesmen of England must contemplate 
probability of this event, and certainly the 
licy of their Government seems to be shaped 

s to, facilitate the change, and mske it as 
both parties as may be.. 
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time had already arrived for the separation of 
Canada from this country, and Mr, Huskisson 
had even so maturely considered the matter, 
that he mentioned the form of G ent 
which he thought it would be for our interest 
to have established in Canada when our con- 
nection with the colony should cease, It must 
be borne in mind that, during the last fw 
years, a complete change hed taken place in 
our relations with the North American éolo- 


without reserving the privileges which Canada 
enjoyed under them. Ata subsequent period 
we repealed the navigation laws, which gave 
us great advantages in matters of trade and 
navigation. 

In addition to those measures, we had alter- 
ed, to a great extent—if we had not entirely 
abolished—the discriminating duties on the 
staple — of the North American colo- 
nies. Thus we have deprived ourselves and 
the North American colonies of the advanta- 
ges which each formerly derived from the con- 
nestion subsisting between them. For several 
years, too, in dealing with the Legislative As- 
semblies of the colonies, we had acted on a prin- 
ciple diametrically opposed to that which for- 
merly influenced us; we had established in the 
colonies what was called responsible govern- 
ment, or, to speak more intelligibly, we had 
given them, practically, independent Govern- 
ments. And, really, he could hardly imagine 
a situation more humiliating than that of the 
Representative of Her Majesty in Canada. 
It was almost wonderful a British gentleman 
would consent to hold such a situation of 
nullity, unlees, indeed, from a consciousness 
of his own abilities and resources, he should 
think himself able to be, as Lord Metcalfe 
was, the Minister of the Colony. What 
was the use, what the practical advantage, 
of continuing our connection with the col- 
onies? The connection might be of some 
small use in time of peace; but, on the other 
hand, consider the danger arising from it in 
matters relating to war. There could be no 
doubt that the chances of collision between 
this country and the United States were great- 
ly increased by our connection with the North 
American colonies. It was equally certain 
that in the event of war occurring between 
this country and the United States, on grounds 
totally unconnected with the colonies, they 
must, from their connection with us, be drawn 
into the war, and their whole frontier would 
be exposed to the greatest calamities. Under 
these circumstances, it was a matter worthy of 
serious consideration, whether we should not 
endeavor, in the most friendly manner, to di- 
vest ourselves of a connection which must prove 
equally onerous to both parties. 

Now, in case of war, could we hope to defend 
the colonies successfully? He would advise, 
not the noble Duke opposite, who, to his great 
satisfaction, had been released from the duties 
of the Colonial office, but the Right Hon. Bar- 
onet who had succeeded him, to read a dispatch 
received from Lord Metcalfe in 1846. We were 
then, it was supposed, on the eve of a war with 
the United States—a war connected with mat- 
ters in which Canada had no concern—a war 
for an object the value of which was not, to 
either party equal to the expense of one week’s 
hostilities. Let the Colonial Secretary read 
Lord Metcalfe’s dispatch, and see the amount 
of military aid which would be required to en- 
able us successfully to defend Canada. At the 
time, he (Lord Ellenborough) thought Lord 
Metcalfe’s estimate was extravagant, and he 
did not attach any great weight to that noble 
Lord’s unsupported opinion; but, having con- 
sulted persons who tn their position were 
most competent to decide upon the question, he 
found they confirmed Lord Metcalfe’s estimate 
as to the amount of force necessary to defend 
Canada successfully, and it was utterly beyond 
the means of this country to provide it. It 
might be said we did succesefully defend Can- 
ada in 1814, and that we had made great pro- 
gress in wealth since. That he admitted, and 
he wished that he could add that we had made 
equal progress in military strength. 

{f, however, we had advanced in the career 
of prosperity, consider the enormous progress 
which the United States had made in their in- 
numerable railroads, their well-appointed and 
well-disciplined army—an advantage which 
they did not formerly poseess, for they conduct- 
ed the war in 1814 with a mere rabble. Con- 
sidering the increased strength and appliances 
at the command of the United States, it would 
hardly be possible to defend Canada with any 
hope of success. Tho very idea of a war with 
the United States was horrible. The event 
would be one of the greatest evils ; one of the 
direst of human sfilictions. Connected as we 
are in all the details of commerce, it would be 
more like tearing asunder the limbs of one hu- 
man body than the collision of two separate 
bodies. hy, needlessly, increase the chances 
of war? Our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic are very ambitious, and extremely 
sensitive on the point of honor. So were we; 
and we were also extremely sensitive on the 
int of justice. Not only would we not en- 

ure injustice to ourselves, but we could not 
tolerate the perpctration of injustice to another. 

These considerations should lead us to re- 
gard a rupture with the United States as an 
event which might happen at some period. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that, at 
an early period, the Government would com- 
municate with the leading persons in the Legis- 
lative Assemblies of the North American colo- 
nies, with the view of ascertaining their opinion 
on the subject of a separation. We should 
consult with them in the most friendly spirit, 
as if they were members of one and the same 
family, in which we felt a deep concern. 

The Duke of Newcastle retorted, that he was 
astonished that the Earl of Ellenborough 
should propound opinions which would,be as 
unpalatable to the peeple of the Colonies as 
they were to their lordships of that House. He 

the Duke of Newcastle) would inform the no- 
le Earl that he did not belong to a Govern- 

Shh yong Heo 
ana or his 

ees te leks pee such @ proposal as an of- 
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David Stuart, John J. Taylor, Thurs! vai? 
‘Vansant, Walker, Walsh, Westbrook, Daniel 
B. Wright, and Zolliooffer—103. 

Nays— Messrs. Be Benson, Benton, 
Campbell, Carpenter, Chandler, Cook, Crocker, 
Cullom, Thomas Davie, De Witt, Dick, Dickin- 
son, Eastman, Thomas D. Eliot, Everhart, Far- 
ley, Fenton, Flagler, Giddings, Goodrich, A. 
Harlan, Harrison, Hastings, Haven, Hiester, 
Howe, Hughes, Daniel T. Jones, Knox, Lindley, 
McCulloch, Matteson, Mayall, Middleswarth, 
J. G, Miller, Morgan, Murray, Norton, Andrew 
Oliver, Mordecai Oliver, Parker, Peckham 
Pennington, rye: 4 Perkins, Pringle, David 
Ritchie, Russell, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, Gerrit 
Smith, John L. Taylor, Nathaniel G, Taylor 
Upham, Wade, Walley, E. B. Washburne, Israc 
Washburn, jr., J. Wentworth, T. Wentworth, 
and Wheeler—62. 


» 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Under existing circumstances, every philan- 
thropist must desire the formation of a new 
political party, consisting of all who are in fa- 
vor of the principles embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It should be no way 
connected with the Liberty, the Anti-Slavery, 
or Free Soil party. It should be neither Whig 
nor Democratic, but®an Eclectic party, com- 
posed of all the lovers of Freedom belonging to 
the different political organizations of the SE % 
Eclectic means chosen, culled, taken from, I[t 
should be eclectic also in reference to the polit- 
ical maxims and principles by which it is to be 
governed. 

Untrammeled, pledged to nothing but the great 
central idea of civil liberty, it should be left to 
the combined wisdom of the patriotic lovers of 
Freedom at some future period (by culling the 
good and eschewing the evil of all political, 
creede) to decide questions of expediency, of 

olitical economy, and civil jurisprudence. 

hat are Whig, what are Democratic meas- 
ures, in comparison with the great question 
which is now to be decided? Strenuous efforts 
are needed to keep the ship of State from found- 
ering. Such a party must necessarily be dem- 
ocratic in the true etymological sense of the 
word. The name by which it may be desig- 
nated is of little consequence. It might be 
called the People’s Party, and the less it smacks 
of any existing political party, the better. He 
who acts on the principle, “I will support the 
Government, right or wrong,” is not a Democrat, 
nor a Whig, but a Tory, dyed in the wool. 
They who feed on the public pap will be tories 
as a matter of course, but there are not many 
tories at the North. 

It has been our boast that we live in the land 
of the free, and God grant it may be the boast 
of our children when we are dead. Union is 
strength ; and on a subject like this, Union is 
victory. The only thing which is problemati- 
cal is whether such a Union can be consum- 
mated ; but for earth’s sake it should be done, 
or we shall become a reproach, a hissing, and 
a by-word among the nations. 

It is imperiously binding upon us at every 
sacrifice to bequeath to posterity the blood- 
bought privileges and blessings inherited from 
our fathers ; and, even if there were,dangers to 
be encountered, who would not suffer and 
bleed, or be offered as a burnt sacrifice, to avert 
the evils threatening to fall upon the nation. 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

IcHaBop. 


Jones Co., lowa, June 16, 1854. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

We are now moving for an independent 
county organization in favor of the Maine 
Law and the re-enactment of the Missouri 
Compromise. The sentiments of the people in 
this vicinity are right on the subject of the 
extension of Slavery. We got up a remon- 
strance against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, which was submitted for signa- 
ture at the polls on the day of our spring elec- 
tion, and received the signature of almost every 
voter who had the opportunity. Whigs and 
Democrats in this vicinity will now unite in 
the most unequivocal condemnation of the fur- 
ther extension of Slavery, and for the re-enact- 
ment of the Anti-Slavery proviso in the or- 
ganic law of all Territories. 

We hope to be able to send @ man to our 
Legislature this winter, who will be right, and 
determined to war against the election of a 
United States Senator who is not heartily op- 
posed to any further encroachments of the 
Slave Power. Respectfully, &., 

Joun Russet. 


Princeton, Iiu., May 27, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

We have just heard of the passage of the 
Nebraska bill by the House of Representatives. 
Notwithstanding your constant warnings of the 
danger, it has taken us all by surprise, and 
men of all parties are loud in their denuncia- 
tions. 

It scems to me that it is neither good policy 
nor patriotic for the Whigs to attempt to. mo- 
nopolize the spirit of opposition aroused by this 
outrage, and to attempt to turn it solely to 
party account. Their endorsement of one of 
the Baltimore platforms is too fresh in the 
memory of all, to permit them successfully to 
change front so quick. 

_ Away with all parties, and lay down euch a 

latform of principles as is demanded by the 

interests at stake and the evils to be opposed, 
untrammelled by antecedents and past differ- 
ences, L. D. W. 


Marvzoro’, Mass., June 4, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The passage of the Nebraska fraud, and the 
following 3 with the enforcement of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law the last week, have, you may 
well believe, opened a new chapter in the his- 
tory of politics, not soon to be forgotten. Men 
of all parties come out boldly, and say, Throw 
= all party organization, and form one great 

orthern party, whose motto shall be, Free- 
dom ag os and never cease our exertions till 
that be obtained, no matter what shall be the 
consequences. Let them take care of themselves. 
Down with the Slave Power, before it is too 
late. This must be done, and done quickly, or 
all will be lost. Evzaince Howe. 





Senate, Friday, June 30, 1854. 

The vote by which was passed a bill for the 
relief of David M: was reconsidered, and 
the bill was then debated at | ¥ 

The a iation was red from $30,000 
to $15,000, and the bill was then passed. 

The bill for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the late Colonel John Anderson, 


of Michigan, was taken up and passed. 
/ House of Representatives, June 30, 1854. 

Mr. May by-consent, presented a bill to re- 
organize the Judigi the District of Colum- 
bia, and to reform its laws; which was twice 
read, and referred to the Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbie. 

[This bill provides for the establishment of a 
Court of Common Pleas, a Court of Equity, a 
Criminal Court, and a local Court of Ap " 
It provides, generally, for a simplification of 
the practice of the courts, and has in view the 
speedy rendition of jastice, as well as a reduc- 
tion of the expenses now attendant upon the 
practice in the several courts. It modifies and 
makes clear the existing laws, and adds others 
which are deemed necessary and demanded by 
the public interests.] 

On motion of Mr. Orr, the House proceeded 
to the consideration of business on the Speak- 
er’s table, and took up the message from the 
Senate, in which that body announces its ad- 
herence to the time fixed by it fur adjournment. 

On motion of Mr, Orr, the House resolved 
to adhere to the time named in its resolutions, 
and ordered the appointment of a committee 
of conference, to meet @ similar committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate. 

At two o’clock the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, with special reference 
to the Civil and Diplomatic bill, and Mr. Smith, 
of Virginia, arose and addressed the Commit- 
tee, in opposition to the proposition to require 
Georgetown and Washington to contribute 
one-fifth of the expense of bringing water into 
and through those cities. 

He urged that the Government should have 
no participation in the oost_of diffusing the 
water through the cities, excepting to its own 
buildings and grounds. . 


Senate, Saturday, July 1, 1854. 


Mr. Sumner presented a memorial from 684 
men of Massachusetts, principally of Boston, 
praying the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. 

e gave notice that on Monday he would 
ask leave to introduce a bill for the repeal of 
the said Fugitive Slave Act. 

Mr. Clayton moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill reported by him 
some weeks since, upon the subject of restrict- 
ing the transfer of American-built vessels in 
foreign ports, to be engaged in the African 
slave trade. ; 

The bill was taken up. 

Mr. Clayton briefly explained the bill, which 
on his motion was amended in ceveral small 
particulars. 

Mr. Pettit moved an amendment, appropri- 
ating $250,000 annually, to enable the Ameri- 
can Colonization Sooiedl to establish a line of 
armed steamers on that’¢oast. 

This omen teers being ere = ‘im- 
portant to be bri disposed. isposed.cf, the bill was 
postponed. %: he a 

Mr. Gwin, from the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the subject of an adjournment, reported a 
resolution providing for an adjournment of 
Congress sine die on the 4th of August next. 

Mr. Houston then addressed the Senate, in 
personal explanations of matters in controversy 
between himself and Commodore E. W. Moore, 
of the Texas navy; and, in so doing, gave a 
historical account of the trials and vicissitudes 
of that Republic. 


House of Representatives, July 1, 1854. 

Mr. Orr, from the Committee of Conference 
on the.Adjournment, made a report, in which 
Friday, the 4th day of August, was designated 
as the day. Mr. Orr called for the previous 
question on agreeing to this report. 

The question on seconding the demand for 
the previous question resulted—yeas 75, nays 
66. 


The vote on the question, “ Shall the main 
question be now put?” was taken by yeas and 
nays, and resulted—yeas 102, nays 63. 

The main question was then decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 114, nays 54. 

On motion of Mr. McMullen, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the pri- 
vate calendar, Mr. Walley in the Chair. 

Mr. Chandler commenced an argument in 
support of the claim of the heirs of the late 
Richard W. Meade. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The royal mail steamer Europa, with dates 
to the 17th of June, arrived at her wharf at 6 
o’clock, last evening, 30th. She brings seven- 
ty-six soaps gers. 

A despatch received from Vienna, dated 
June 10th, states that the Russians had made 
another unsuccessful attack on Silistria on the 
10th, when General Paskievitech, the Russian 
commander, received a seyere and painful con- 
tusion on the right leg. He had been com- 

ed to delegate his command to Gortscha- 
off, and had ae removed to Jassy. 

A Turkish attack on the Island of Mokan, 
which is held by the Russians, was also re- 


pulsed. ‘ 

The Emperor Nicholas was shortly expected 
at Kiew. 

It was stated that the Porte had signified his 
acceptance of the convention pro by Aus- 
tria with reference to the eventual occupation 
of the Principalities. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Gothland, 
June 11, says that both the French and Eng- 
lish fleets were at Borleund, twenty miles from 
Sweabourg, and that they would attack the 
latter place on or soon after the 13th. There 
were sixteen Russian pine of war in. Swea- 
bourg, and they had blockaded the harbor by 

i ip loaded with rocks. 
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Deghim Slave Law, The 
amusements has been repealed. 

New Orieans, June 26.—The steamship 
Orizaba, which arrived here to-day, left Vera 
Cruz on the 22d inst. She brings dates from 
the city of Mexico to the 19th inst., inclusive. 

The sudden death of Madame Sontag, the 
celebrated artist, uced a profound sensa- 
tion of grief at the Mexican capital. Hor 
death was wholly unexpected. 


- 


Burra.o, June 28.—A serious accident oc- 
cutred on the Great Western Railroad, in con- 
seq of the whole train of cars being 
thrown off the track. The locomotive was 
completely destrcyed; one man was killed, 
and several persons injured. 


Pirtssurcu, June 30.—Dispatchos have 
been received here from various points through- 
out the West, which represent the cholera to 
be on the increase. Much alarm prevailed. 

The river here is in fair condition. 


BaLtimoreE, Juiy 3.—Flour—Howard Street 
$8, City Mills $8. Whoat—red $1.75, white 
$182. Corn—white 80 cents. 

At Philadelphia and New York the flour 
and grain markets are quiet, with small sales. 


The great tubular iron bridge over the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal, has been commenced, 
Fiftecn hundred workmen are to be employed 
on it this summer. 


PEOPLE'S MASS STATE CONVENTION! 
At Madison, Wisconsin, Thursday, July 13. 


All men opposed to the Repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Extension of Slavery, and the Rule of 
the Slave Power, are invited to meet at Madison, 
Thursday, July 13, to take such measures as may be 
deemed necessary to prevent the future encroachments 
of the Slave Power, to repeal all Compromises in fa- 
vor of Slavery, and to establish the principle of Free- 
dom asthe rule of the State and National Govern- 
ments. The time has come for the union of all Free 
Men for the sake of Freedom. There is but one al- 
ternative. Woe must wade and be free, or divide and 
be enslaved, by the prastorian -bands of the Slave- 
holders and their Nebraska allies. 

MANY CITIZENS. 

OG Papers throughout the State, friendly to the 
object of the above call, please copy. June 20. 





Oc We are again publishing advertisements of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is taking a 
very strong hold upon the good opinion of the people. 
It is regarded generally as a most excellent remedy 
for Pulmonary Complaints, Coughs, and Colds. 

Having found it an excellent niedicine, we cheer- 
fully endorse it —Misce//any, Detroit. 





A GREAT BLESSING TO THE AFFLICTED. 


OG The number and formidable character of dis- 
eases of the Liver have long challenged the attention 
of medical men. Some of these diseases, classed un- 
der the general term of Consumption, have been sup- 
posed incurable, and the unhappy patient allowed 
to die, without medical ssience to offer him a hope 
of recovery. Happily this can no longer be the case; 
A remedy has been found which will cure complaints, 
of whatever character, arising from derangement of 
the Liver. The Pills discovered by Dr. McLane, of 
Virginia, act directly on the Liver; and by correct- 
ing its operatien, and purifying it from disease, cuts 
off and extirpates the complaints which have their 
origin in the diseases of this organ. Remedies hith- 
erto proposed for liver complaints have failed to 
operate upon the seat of the diseases but Dr. Mc- 
Lane’s Pills make themselves felt. upon the action of 
the Liver, and, by cleansing the fountain, dry up the 
impure streams of disease, which thence derive their 
existence. : 

OS Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. There are other Pills, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before the public. 

Dr. MeLane’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 
mifuge, can now be had atall respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 50 


NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
Commencement of the Second Quarter of a Century! 
Something Very Fine / 

PS July Number of Godey’s Lady’s Book is pub- 

lished, and contains, as usual, a greater assort- 
ment of articles for Ladies, not only for show, but use, 
rer ea be found in any other periodical in the 
world. 

The unrivalled Colored Fashions, to be found in 
no other publication —Front for a Lady’s Cabinet— 
“Children’s Dresses.—The Medora and Zulima Man- 
tles—Embroidery, with Cord.—Insertion for Shirt 
Fronts —Embroidery for Shirts.—Braid Patterns— 
Godey’s Course of Lessons in Drawing.—The Wild 
Flowers of the Month.—The Papyrus.—The Peignor. 
Basques, Chemisettes, and Under Sleeves.—Bonnet 
Preserver.—Iniiial Letters —Chestnut Basket, for the 
Centre Table.—Coral-broidered Handkerchief.— 
Braid Pattern.—Head Dresses, &c. 

A Splendid Line Engraving, Noah and the Dove.— 
Gallantry —Music—A Day at a Ship Yard, with 
Engravings—Farm House, with Engravings.—Life 
of Columbus.—Godey’s Invaluable and Seasonable 
Recipes.—Confectionary.—Ice Creams and Puddings. 

OG This No. will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
rs a TERMS. $ 

Ne Copy, one ye - - - - - $3 
Two ge as: - . . eee - 5 
Five copies, ono year, and. an extra copy to the 

person sending the club - - . - - ig 
0. 0. 


do. 
do. do. do. 20 


Kight copies, one year, 
Eleven copies, one year, 
0G Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home 
Magazine will both be sont one ary for $3.50. 
* . A. GODEY, 

June 19—3t No. 113 Chestnut st., Phil. 

PLAN OF ENDOWMENT OF GENEVA HALL, 
HE Board of Trustees, at their meeting held May 
~ 1854, adopted the following plan of Endow- 

ment : 

1. The Le deer of $20 shall endow.a 
arship, which will entitle the su ber to the tuition 
of one student during four years. : 

+ The pegment of $25 shall.endow a single schol- 

p, which will entitle the subscriber to the tuition 
of one student during the entire course, or six years, 
including the pre ay studies 

3. The ae te of $50 shall endow a family schol- 
arship, which shall entitle the subscriber to the tuition 
of his own sons, or those of any family he may desig- 
| nate, or to the tuition amoun to twelve years of 

he may select. 
. The payment of $100 shall endow a scholarship 





¢ schol- 


| for forty years, or shall entitle the subscriber to the 
tuition, amounting in all to forty years, of such | 
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on subscribers, nor shall the 
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Feb. 16. 


Eostman’s Infallible Sick Meadache Remedy. 





e. ‘ad bas prgesticn, by EB. P. EASTMAN, M. D, of 


Lynn, Mass., has beon used in private practice 
for the last four rom with the ped pa deltas. A 
radical cure has heen effected in every instance where 
the directions have been strictly followed and _perse- 
vered in. It is now given to the public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for it 
ve ltself, upon fair trial, an infallible Sick 


y. , 

It is safe and pleasant to the taste, it bi imme- 

diate relief, and all who test its curative virtues re- 
a — removal ad and marvel at its power 

alleviating so and often so & 800 

The following ee D. C. Baker i igor’ c. ‘ 
Lynn, and President of the Howaré Ban Compa- 
ny, Boston: 

Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dear Six: A member of my family—a hter, 
ten of age—was afflicted with the sick he, 
and we tried various remedics without success. When, 
however, you administered to her your “ Headache 
Powders,” we found them to be very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored hor to health. 

I should,.without hesitation, recommend them to 
those afflicted; and I beg to assure you, that I fully 
appreciate their value. 

D.C. Baxgr. 


pectfully ‘yours, 
Lyn, August. 6, 1853. 
Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

My Dear Sir: TJ avail myself of this opportunity 
to express to -you-my high appreciation of the efficien- 
ey and value of your Sick Headache Remedy. I have 
been afilicted, since my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and have tried various rem- 
edies which have been eribed, but found no con- 
siderable relief until. 1 tried your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cured mo. Sev- 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried your med- 
icine, and in every instance it has entirely relieved or 
greatly mollifiod the discase. 

Faithfully yours, Joun B. Autrey. 

WILSON, FAIRBANK, & C9., 43 and 45 Hanover 
street, Boston, General Agents, to whom all orders 
should be addressed; also for sale by all the Drug- 
gists throughout the country. 

For eale in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN. 

March 3. 


and 


GRATIS/ 
FEW words on the rational treatment, without 
medicine, of local weakness, nervous debility, 

loss of memory, love of solitude, self-distrust, dizzi- 

ness, pimples on the face, and other infirmities of man. 

By this entirely new and highly successful treatment, 

‘every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, and at 

the It a8t possivle eost. Sent to any address, post free, 

in sealed curelope, by remitting (post paid) two post- 
age stamps, to DR. B. DE LANEY. 
April J—3m 51 Lispenard street, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 
BR. KNAPP, Oculist, at No. 140 Main street, Buf- 
falo, New, York, restores sight to the Blind with 
chemical vapors, externally applied. This new 
method, causing xo pain, is at once remarkable and 
successiul. Several forms of blindness are removed 
by this treatment, that herotofore have been incura- 
ble. March 27. 


DROPSY, CAKCER, TETTER, FISTULA, 

AX Diseases of the Genital Organs, removed in 
an incredibly thort time. Invalids afflicted with 
the above complaints can be successful treated at 
No. 86 Broadway, between Second and Third streets, 

east side. Office hours from ten to twelve o’cleck. 

Drs. WHITTEMORE and STOCK WELL, 
Dec. 22. , Cincinnati. Ohio. 


S. 8. WILLIAMS, 
Atteruey and Coungelier at Law, Washington City, 
RACTICES in the Courts of the Dietrict of Co 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gor. 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, W ith- 
ers. & Co. June 30—tf 


Dr. Nathanlel Thurston’s Office, 
00M No. 20, in Hilman’s Temperance House, 
on Davis street, Nos/80 and 82, San Francisco, 


May 8 














California. 





GEORGE W. JULIAN, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Tndiena, 
ILL attend to the scouring and pe ry 

claims, and all other business intrusted to his 
care, in the counties of Wayoe, Randolph, Henry, 
Union, and Fayette, and in the Supreme and Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis. Dee. 22. 





BARD & WILSON, 

a OF GOLD PENS, of overy 
1¥4. description, respectfully @@ll the attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers te their recently patented 
“ ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila- 
delphia. Jan. 21 





YOUNG & CARSON, 


Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 

EEP constantly on Tent a large stock of Groce- 

ries, which they offvr on the most favorable 

terms. Baltimore, Jan. 15, 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION, 

“Wisdom shall bow down toit, and-the great of ihe 

earth shall kneel before it.” 

EVER could this be said with more truth, than 

it now applies to this remedy for affections of 

the throatand lungs. Tho exalted in learning and 

power acknowledge its supremacy, while hoth the 

little and the great can feel its benefits. The liberal- 

mindsd among those skilled to cure, are free to own 

its mastery over distempers which have bafiled their 

art. Those of exalted stations are not ashamed to 

testify to its virtues, but deem it a duty and a pleas- 

ure to thus hold out the Iamp of their experioncs to 
their suffering fellow men. 

Witnoes the following : 

[Translation.] 
VERMILLIONVILLE, LA., Apri/, 1853. 

I have of late made freeuent use of your Cherry 
Pectoral in my practice, and am happy to inform you 
that in no case yet has it failed me. I have made 
some signal cures of Laryngitfs and. Bronchitis with 
it, and have completely cured one case of Asthma, 
which had withstood every other medicine I could 
employ. 

Accept, cir, the assurances of my distinguished con- 
sideration. JuLes Craup Coveusrt, M. D., 

Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 

Mons. le Dr. J. C. Ayer. 

Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Court 
of the Sublime Porte : 

LeGaTion oF THE U. 8. A., 
ConSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

Dear Sin: The Cherry Pectoral received from 

ou for the Sultan has been delivered to his Private 

ecretary at the palace, and you will doubtless hear 

from it in dao season. That you were so as to 

send me, has been given to friends, who have in many 
cases found it exceedingly useful. 

Yours, re tow L Gzo. P. Maxsa, 

Minieter Plenipotentiary U. 8. A, to Turkey. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer. 

Among the eminent Editors who testify to their 
personal experience and knowledge of the wonderful 
cures and immense success of the Cherry Pectoral in 
their sections, we may mention— 

Boughton & Co. Federal Union, Ga. 
L. Saws Boy rts Advocate, Knoxviil t 
J. B. Dobson, American » MeCounelidbure io, Te. 
‘J. B. Samson, Democrat, Me lisburg. Pa. 
J. Russ, j7., Skelbyvillo News, Tenn. — 

, McKenney, & Co., Stata Gazette, Burliag- 

ton, Lowa. S 
J. Knabb & Co , Journal, Reading, Pa. 
aepueord, Harper, & Co., New York Times. 

8. Christian Freeman, Boston. 

Wm. B. Jacobs, Christian Chronicle, 

Hon. M. C., Democrat, , i. 
Rev. BE. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant, B: ore. 
i x Wightman, Christian Advocate, Charleston. 


>a er a ‘s, True Delta, X ee ™s 
re Dally News, Sovahesly de 


le ‘Cob ‘az, M. @, Semih Bead Regilor, 
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